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Symbols 


+ 

check 

Wch 

world championship 

++ 

double check 

ECC 

European Clubs Cup 

# 

checkmate 

tt 

team tournament 

X 

capture 

Ct 

candidates event 

II 

brilliant move 

IZ 

interzonal event 

1 

good move 

z 

zonal event 

!? 

interesting move 

OL 

olympiad 

?! 

dubious move 

jr 

junior event 

? 

bad move 

worn 

women’s event 

?? 

blunder 

mem 

memorial event 

+- 

White is winning 

rpd 

rapidplay game 

± 

White is much better 

corr. 

correspondence game 

± 

White is slightly better 

1-0 

the game ends in a win for 

= 

equal position 


White 


Black is slightly better 

V 2 -V 2 

the game ends in a draw 

+ 

Black is much better 

0-1 

the game ends in a win for 

-+ 

Black is winning 


Black 

Ch 

championship 

(n) 

nth match game 

Cht 

team championship 

(D) 

see next diagram 
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Introduction 


I was delighted to be asked to write the 
Easy Guide to the Sicilian Schevenin- 
gen for Cadogan. In fact I took it as a 
challenge, because in my opinion 
there had been no good books pub¬ 
lished on this subject since Kasparov 
and Nikitin’s The Sicilian Schevenin¬ 
gen, first published (under the title Si¬ 
cilian: ...e6 and ...d6 System j) by 
Batsford in 1983. This is quite surpris¬ 
ing since the Scheveningen is one of 
the most popular openings, attracting 
players with many different styles, 
and so I hope to fill a gap in chess lit¬ 
erature with this book. 

This book is primarily aimed at 
club players - in particular ambitious 
ones - but I also hope that some strong 
international players will find it use¬ 
ful. Learning to play the Schevenin¬ 
gen is a goal in itself. It is an extremely 
complex opening requiring good stra¬ 
tegic skills and an eye for tactics. I 
have therefore sought to provide the 
information that will be of the most 
practical use. 

The Structure of this Book 

Each chapter of the book starts with a 
short introduction, in most cases in¬ 
cluding several schematic diagrams 
indicating the most common ideas for 
each side in that particular chapter. This 
is intended to equip the reader with a 
quick overview of the variations. The 


theoretical parts are handled in the tra¬ 
ditional way, i.e. Variation A, B, etc., 
and only contain complete games 
where these are relevant to an under¬ 
standing of the Scheveningen and its 
key themes. This is an opening book 
and so I have concentrated on the 
opening. 

Historical Background 

The Sicilian Defence has been known 
since the sixteenth century but what is 
now known as the Scheveningen 
Variation had to wait until 1923 for its 
debut, when Euwe used a set-up with 
...e6 and ...d6 against Maroczy in the 
small seaside resort of Scheveningen 
near The Hague in the Netherlands. 
Ever since then, the opening has been 
advocated by many famous players. 
One could mention Capablanca, Bot- 
vinnik, Petrosian and Spassky but the 
one name that really springs to mind is 
Kasparov. He has made an immense 
contribution to the development of 
this opening. He was also the winner 
of one of the most famous games in 
the Scheveningen Variation. This game 
abundantly illustrates the complexity 
of the opening and it was also decisive 
in determining the outcome of the 
World Championship match in 1985. 
It has been described as one of the 
most complex and intense games of all 
chess history, so my light comments 
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will of course just give a brief explana¬ 
tion of what was going on. 

Karpov - Kasparov 

Moscow Wch (24) 1985 

1 e4 c5 2 £tf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 
£>f6 5 Sk3 a6 

Kasparov often employs a Najdorf 
move-order to avoid the Keres Attack. 

6 £e2 e6 7 0-0 

This is the Classical Scheveningen, 
on which more information can be 
found in Chapters 7-10. 

7.. JLe7 8 f4 0-0 9 *hl Wc7 10 a4 
<£c611 &e3 Be812 £f3 Bb813 Wd2 
&d7 14 £>b3 b6 15 g4!? Ac8 16 g5 
<S3d7 17 lff2! 

The alternative 17 Jig! can be 
found in Chapter 9. 

17.. . if 8 

This is a standard defensive move. 
Black unblocks the e-file, which is 
useful if he wishes to break in the cen¬ 
tre with ...e5. Black also intends to 
bring the bishop to g7 from where it 
can participate in the battle for central 
control to a much greater extent. 

18 £g2 £b7 19 Badl g6 20 £cl 
2bc8 

20.. .£ic5! may be an improvement. 

2lBd3 

Both sides have developed very 
naturally and White now uses his 
space advantage to launch an attack 
against Black’s king by transferring 
the rook to h3. 

21.. .£ib4 22 Sh3 &g7 23 £.e3 

White intends to transfer his bishop 

to d4, but later analysis showed that 23 
f5! would have been very dangerous. 


Black’s best defence is probably 

23.. .exf5 24 exf5 4te5!, with a very 
unclear position: 

a) 25 f6 i.xg2+ 26 *xg2 Af8 27 
Wh4 «fb7+ 28 *gl h5 29 «fxb4 Bc4 
30 £>a5! (not 30 #a3 Bg4+ 31 Bg3 
£>f3+ 32 *f2 £>xh2 and Black wins) 

30.. .* r c8! 31 ®xc4 d5! 32 Wxf8+! 
<±>xf8 33 £xe5 Wxh3 34 Bf3 Wh4 35 
®d3 is unclear. 

b) 25 * h4 *c4! 26 *xh7+ *f8 
27 £ld2 £.xg2+ 28 *xg2 *c6+ 29 
£lf3 gxf5 30 *xf5 4}d5! 31 *gl 
£>xc3 32 bxc3 Wc5+ 33 Hf2 Hc7 is 
again unclear. 

23...Be7! (D) 


W 
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A profound prophylactic move. 
Since f7 is now defended, Black can 
meet 24 id4 with 24...e5! and 24 f5 is 
parried by 24...exf5 25 exf5 ,&xg2+ 
26 4 > xg2 Wc6+ 27 igl ,&xc3 28 bxc3 
®xc3 29 Wh4 h5. 

24 4>gl Bce8! 

Further prophylaxis. Now White 
playing f5 is virtually ruled out. 

25 Bdl f5! 26 gxf6 £>xf6 

Black has solved most of his prob¬ 
lems on the kingside and is now ready 
to counterattack. 
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27 Bg3 

27 .&xb6 at once is probably better 
as Black would have to reply 21...WbS 
anyway. 

27.. .BF7! 28 &xb6 Wb8 29 &e3 
£>h5 30 Bg4 £>f6 31 Bh4? 

A critical stage in the game. Objec¬ 
tively White should go for a repetition 
with 31 Bg3 but Karpov needed a win 
to remain World Champion. 

31.. .g5! (D) 



A fantastic move, opening all the 
channels towards the white king. 

32 fxg5 £>g4! 33 Wd2 £>xe3 34 
lfxe3 £>xc2 35 Wb6 &a8! 36 Bxd6? 

In time-trouble Karpov goes horri¬ 
bly wrong and loses a piece. Neces¬ 
sary was 36 Wxb 8 Bxb8 37 $Lh3 ! which 


would force Black to find the accurate 

37.. .Be7! (37...Bxb3 38 Axe6 Bxb2 
39 Bxd6 .&xc3 40 Bf4! is not entirely 
clear) 38 Bxd6 Bxb3 39 Bd8+ <4>f7 40 
Bxa8 Bxb2, when Black’s attack is the 
more likely to succeed. 

36...Bb7! 37 ttxa6 Bxb3 

This is of course good enough but 

37.. .53b4! would have been even more 
effective. 

38 Bxe6 Bxb2 39 Wc4 <4>h8 40 e5 
Wa7+ 41 *hl &xg2+ 42 <4>xg2 £>d4+ 
0-1 
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1 Fianchetto 6 g3 


1 e4 c5 2 &f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 
£)f6 5 £ic 3 e6 6 g3 (D) 
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When White fianchettoes his king’s 
bishop, it usually signals a solid open¬ 
ing strategy involving rapid develop¬ 
ment of all his pieces, but do not be 
fooled by White’s unpretentious set¬ 
up. The idea of the fianchetto is to hin¬ 
der the advance ...d5 in the centre but 
also to discourage any activity from 
Black on the queenside. If Black is not 
careful, White will use his good con¬ 
trol of the centre to implement a dan¬ 
gerous attack on the kingside. 


The Theory of the 
Fianchetto Variation 

I will start my survey of the fianchetto 
system after the moves 1 e4 c5 2 £}f3 

d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 £>f6 5 ftc3 e6 6 
g3 a6 7 &g2 Wc7 8 0-0 £>c6 (D). 
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This position can also be reached 
from several other variations of the Si¬ 
cilian. 

The main lines are now: 

A: 9 a4 9 

B:9&e3 11 

C: 9 Hel 13 

White has many other alternatives, 
which I will summarize briefly here: 

a) 9 b3 JLqI 10 $Lb2 and now 
10...0-0 is the usual continuation but 
Geller’s 10...£>xd4 11 Wxd4 b5 12 
Bad &b7 13 £>dl 0-0 14 £>e3 Ac6 
15 c4 Wb7 looks like a safe way to 
equalize. 

b) 9 ^hl Jidl and now 10 h3 
£>xd4 11 Wxd4 .&c6 is equal accord¬ 
ing to Gufeld. White should probably 
consider 10 £Me2 although ^hl seems 
to me to be a complete waste of time 
here. 

c) 9 £ice2 does not look right. It 
may clear the way for the c2-pawn and 
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overprotect d4, but White loses con¬ 
trol of the centre (in particular the 
squares d5 and e4). 9...ie7 10 c4 £d7 
11 b3 0-0 12 Ab2 Bac8 13 ®d2 Bfd8 
14 Bad Wb8 15 h3 £>xd4 16 £ixd4 
£.e8 17 Bfel b5 with a good game for 
Black, Van Riemsdijk-Morovic, San¬ 
tiago 1981. 

d) 9 h3 (this seemingly innocent 
move prepares a pawn-storm on the 
kingside) 9..Jfc.d7 10 £}de2 .&e7 11 g4 
h6 12 £>g3 g5!? 13 Ae3 0-0-0 14 f4 
Sdg8 15 #f3 with chances for both 
sides - Hubner. 

e) 9 £ixc6 bxc6 10 <£>a4 is a quite 
normal idea, but it is more often seen 
after a preliminary Bel (for more in¬ 
formation about this idea, see the in¬ 
troductory note to Line C) 10...Bb8 11 
c4 c5 12 £fc3 (12 Hel would transpose 
to Line C) 12... Ae7 13 f4 £>d7 14 Wd3 
0-0 15 g4 Af6 16 Bf2 Ad4 17 Ae3 
&xe3 18 *xe3 &b7 19 g5 Bbe8 20 
Bdl 4}b6 with about equal chances, 
Gi.Hernandez-Pritchett, Novi Sad OL 
1990. 

A) 

9 a4 £e7 (D) 
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Now we divide into: 

Al: 10 jke3 9 
A2: 10 £>b3 10 

Other options are: 

a) 10 Bel 0-0 11 £>b3 b6 12 A.e3 
transposes to Line A2. 

b) 10b3 0-01li.b2i.d712^de2 
Bab8 13 h3 b5 14 axb5 axb5 15 Wd2 
Bfc8 = Hubner. 

c) 10 &xc6 bxc6 11 a5 Bb8 12 b3 
0-0 13 i.g5 Jibl 14 Wd2 c5 15 Bfel 
Bfd8 16 We2 h6 17 Jid2 %3dl 18 £ia4 
if6 19 Sa2 $Lc6 with a fine game for 
Black, Larsen-Suba, London 1989. 

Al) 

10 £e3 

White reinforces his control of the 
centre by protecting the d4-knight, 
and so frees the queen for action. Usu¬ 
ally it moves to e2, so a rook can be 
brought into the game via dl. Black 
should counter this by a timely ex¬ 
change on d4, followed by the space- 
gaining ...e5 and ....&e6. 

10.. .0.0 11 #e2 

Others are less promising: 

a) 11 £ixc6 bxc6 12 a5 Bb8 13 
£>a4 JLb7 14 £>b6 c5 with unclear play 
- M. Gurevich. 

b) llh3id7 12lfe2ae5 13Bfdl 
Bac8 14 ^hl ^c4 15 .&cl = Gavri- 
kov-Van der Wiel, London 1985. 

11.. .Bb8 12 f4 

12 Badl!?. 

12.. .£>xd4 13 ±xd4 e5 14 Ae3 

14 ^Ldl Ba8 15 .&e3 is in general a 
more accurate manoeuvre since that 
makes it harder for Black to achieve 
...b5. 
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14.. .Ae6 15 &d5 Axd5 16 exd5 
exf4 

16.. .£\d7 17 f5 gave White a nice 
space advantage in Atlas-Mokry, Bra¬ 
tislava 1990. 

17 Sxf4 Sbe8 

Intending ...£}d7 with an equal 
game - Gelfand and Atlas. 


A2) 

10 £ib3 (D) 



White wishes to make maximum 
use of his space advantage and good 
control of the centre, and so retreats 
his knight, avoiding exchanges and 
threatening to fix the queenside with 
a5. If White succeeds in obtaining full 
control, he can then launch a kingside 
attack with g4-g5. As there are no ob¬ 
vious pawn breaks for Black, patience 
is needed. He should try to get in ...b5 
but this has to be carefully prepared by 
...b6 and ...Bb8. Then Black can try to 
move a knight around to c4 via d7 and 
e5. 

10.. .b6 11 f4 Bb8 

11.. .0-0 12 g4 Be8 13 g5 &d7 14 
Ae3 Bb8 transposes to the main line. 

12 Ae3 


White decides to finish his develop¬ 
ment before starting an attack on the 
kingside. More direct approaches are: 

a) 12 *hl 0-0 13 g4 Ee8 14 g5 
£>d7 15 Bf3 g6 16 Bh3 £ib4 with 
chances for both sides, Ermenkov- 
Matulovic, Belgrade 1987. 

b) 12 g4 thdl 13 g5 g6 14 f5 &de5 
15 fxe6 fxe6 16 We2 £tf7! and it is 
clear that White has overextended 
himself, Hjartarson-Gheorghiu, Thes¬ 
saloniki OL 1984. 

12.. .0.0 13 g4 Be8 14 g5 £id7 

This is a fairly standard position of 

the fianchetto system and can be com¬ 
pared closely with some lines of the 
Classical Scheveningen. 

15 Wh5 

The most direct continuation and 
also the most dangerous. Others: 

a) 15 #e2 looks a little tame since 
White decides to swing the rook over 
anyway: 15...^f8 16 Bf3 g6 17 Bh3 
£>b4 18 Edl Ag7 191fd2 £ic5 with a 
good game for Black, Spassky-Kinder- 
mann, Bundesliga 1984/5. 

b) 15 ‘ihl (this also seems a bit 
hesitant) 15...&c5 16 £>d4 Ab7 17 
Wh5 g6 18 #h4 h5 (18...&b4!?) 19 f5 
5)xd4 20 Axd4 exf5 21 exf5 Axg2+ 
22 < ± > xg2 with unclear play, Serper- 
MacKay, Adelaide jr Wch 1988. 

15.. .b5! 

15.. .g6 16 Wh4 Ab7 17 f5 £>de5, as 
in A1 Modiahki-Suba, Manila OL 
1992, is probably also OK for Black 
but the text-move is the most aggres¬ 
sive. 

16 axb5 axb5 17 f5 

17 Ef3 can be met by 17...£>b4 18 
Bh3 £tf8. 
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17...g6 18 Wh3 £.1819 Sf4 b4 20 
Sh4 h5 21 fxg6 fxg6 22 £)e2 eS 
Black has a clear advantage, Kagan- 
Csom, Sao Paulo 1973. 


B) 

9 £e3 i.e7 (D) 
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There is now a choice between: 

Bl:10f4 11 

B2:10We2 12 

10 5}xc6 bxc6 11 is best met 
by ll...Bb8. Now Kaidanov-Yermo- 
linsky, USA Ch 1994 continued 12 c4 
c5 13 f4 0-0 14 g4 Ab7 15 £>c3 £k!7 
16 g5 f5!? 17 Wc2 £>b6 18 b3 fxe4 19 
Axe4 Axe4 20 Wxe4 Wd7 21 Badl 
Bf5! with good counterplay for Black. 

B1) 

10 f4 0-0 

Here White normally continues 
prophylactically with ^hl, which is 
useful in more than one respect: it not 
only improves the position of the king, 
but also provides the bishop with a 
convenient retreat-square. This varia¬ 
tion has much in common with Line A 
since White often continues with a4 at 


some point. Again, Black’s counter¬ 
play lies in the advance of the b-pawn. 

11 *hl 

Alternatives: 

a) 11 £>xc6 bxc6 12 g4 (or 12 £>a4 
Ab7 13 c4 c5 14 £>c3 £>d7 15 Bel 
Bad8 16 g4 Bfe8 17 g5 Af8 18 Wf3, 
Holzke-Mainka, Porz 1992, and now 
Black should stop White’s kingside 
aggression with 18...f5 = - Hiibner) 

12.. .fcd7 13 g5 Be8 14 Wh5 Af8 15 
Bf3 g616 Wh4 Bb8 17 Bh3 h6 18 &dl 
with an unclear position, Romero- 
Velikov, Groningen 1988. 

b) 11 £}b3 (the most popular alter¬ 
native, although it means Black has 
won a moral victory since often ...Ad7 
needs to be played to provoke White 
into retreating the knight) 1 l...b5 and 
now: 

bl) 12 a3 (spending a move to slow 
down Black’s queenside expansion) 

12.. .Ab7 (12...Bd8!? with the idea of 

13 g4 d5!?) 13 g4 &d7 14 g5 Bfe8 
(maybe 14...£>b6 15 Bf3 5^c4 16 Acl 
Bfe8 is preferable, with unclear play - 
Fedorov) 15 Bf3 Af8 16 Bh3 g6 17 
Wei £>b6 18 Wh4 h5?! (18...h6 was 
necessary) 19 Af3 followed by a sac¬ 
rifice on h5 was very promising for 
White in Fedorov-Kveinys, Vilnius 
1997. 

b2) 12 g4 (going directly for the 
kingside attack) 12...b4 13 £ia4 thdl 

14 g5 Be8 15 c3 a5 16 c4 Ab7 17 Bel 
Bac8 18 Bf3 Af8 19 Bh3 g6 20 Wei 
Ag7 = Malishauskas-Chuchelov, Bu¬ 
dapest ECC 1996. 

c) 11 We2Ad7 12 &b3 b5 13 a3 
b4 14 axb4 £>xb4 15 Bfdl Bab8 = 
Paglietti-Hellers, Philadelphia 1990. 
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Back to the position after 11 'ihl 
(D). 



Black has a difficult choice be¬ 
tween: 

a) ll...Ad7 12 &b3 b5 13 a3 and 
now 13...Bab8 14 g4 £c8 15 g5 £>d7 
16 f5 Be8 17 f6 gave White slightly 
the better chances in Honfi-Jansa, 
Trnava 1982, but Jansa pointed out a 
more accurate move-order for Black, 
viz. 13...Bfe8 14 g4 &c8 15 g5 £>d7 
since Black is now ready to meet 16 f5 
with 16—&.f8 17 f6 g6. 

b) ll...Bb8 12 a4 Be8 (Lutz has 
suggested 12...Ad7 13 £>b3 b6 14 g4 
.&c8 15 g5 £kl7 but I doubt that Black 
can afford to lose two tempi in com¬ 
parison with Line A2) and now: 

bl) 13 We2 Ad7 (13...£>xd4 14 
^.xd4 b6 is a possible improvement - 
Topalov) 14 £>b3! 4)a5 15 g4 £)xb3 
16 cxb3 Ac6 17 g5 $M7 18 b4 with 
slightly the better chances for White, 
Topalov-Lautier, Las Palmas 1994. 

b2) 13 e5!? &xd4?! (better is 
13...dxe5 14 fxe5 £>xe5 15 Af4 £ifd7 
16 h4 with good compensation for 
White - Dorfman) 14 £xd4 <&d7 15 
Wg4 with a very dangerous initiative 


for White, Hamdouchi-Lautier, Cap 
d’Agde 1994. 


B2) 

10 We2 0-0 11 Badl (D) 

11 a4 transposes to Line Al. 



In this variation. White ignores 
Black's counterplay and after securing 
the centre, he is ready to advance his 
kingside pawns. Black should respond 
by moving his bishop to c6 after an ex¬ 
change on d4, thus increasing the 
pressure on e4 in conjunction with the 
...b5 advance. 

ll..JLd7 12 f4 

This is the most popular but it is 
worth paying attention to a few other 
moves: 

a) 12 h3 b5 13 a3 £ixd4 14 Bxd4 (or 
14 A.xd4 Ac6 15 g4 Bfe8 16 f4 Wb7 
with counterplay, Lein-Jansa, Sochi 
1965) 14...i.c6 15 g4 £>d7 16 g5 £>c5 
17 Bd2 Bac8 18 f4 Bfe8 19 Wg4 Af8 
20 h4 Wb7 21 &xc5 dxc5 22 f5 b4 23 
fxe6 fxe6 24 £te2 bxa3 25 bxa3 c4! 
with a good game for Black since his 
dark-squared bishop will now actively 
join the game from c5, B.Kristensen- 
Hamann, Danish League 1989. 
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b) 12 g4 should be met by the stan¬ 
dard manoeuvre 12...£ixd4 13 Bxd4 
Ac6 14 g5 £>d7. 

12.. .£>xd4 13 Axd4 

The most natural, but White could 
also try to take control of the d-file with 
13 &xd4 Ac6 14 Bfdl, when Rasik- 
Plachetka, Czech Ch (Bratislava) 1991 
continued 14...Bac8 15 f5 e5 16 B4d2 
b5 17 a3 h6 18 h3 Wb7 19 5M5 Ax d5 
20 exd5 Ad8 =. 

13.. .Ac614 f5 e515 Ae3 b516 a3 

Cvetkovic considers 16 Ag5 more 

accurate, after which 16...b4 17 Axf6 
Axf6 18 £id5 Axd5 19 Bxd5 Bfc8 20 
fif2 Wb6 is equal. 

16.. .a5 17 g4 

Again 17 Ag5 would have been 
better. 

17.. .b4 18 £>d5 Axd5 19 exd5 
bxa3 20 bxa3 h6 

Black’s queenside chances are pref¬ 
erable, Sax-Cvetkovic, Vmjacka Banja 
1974. 


C) 

9 Bel (D) 



The idea behind this move is to take 
on c6 followed by pushing the e-pawn 


but another set-up is quite natural too, 
i.e. after exchanging on c6, White can 
play £>a4, c4, b3 and Ab2, taking a 
firm grip on the centre. 

9...Bb8 

White is ready to exchange on c6 
and play e5, so Black takes his rook 
off the long diagonal. Other moves: 

a) After 9...Ae7 10 5^xc6 bxc6 11 
e5! dxe5 12 Bxe5 Black cannot take 
the rook because of Axc6+, and so 
White usually obtains a small edge 
due to a better pawn structure. 

b) 9...Ad7 is also insufficient for 
equality since after 10 £>xc6 Black’s 
best is probably to take back with the 
pawn: 10...bxc6 (on 10...Axc6, 11 
$M5! looks very promising for White, 
e.g. ll...Axd5 12 exd5 e5 13 a4 Ae7 
14 a5 0-0 15 Afl £>d7 16 c4 f5 17 b4 
e4 18 f4 with advantage to White - 
Hiibner) 11 $}a4 and now Black has a 
choice between several inferior lines: 

bl) 1 l...Bd8 12 c4 c5 13 Af4 Ae7 
14 e5 dxe5 15 Axe5 Wa5 16 £>c3 0-0 
17 Wf3 with the better game for White, 
J.Polgar-Milos, Sao Paulo (1) 1996. 

b2) ll...Bb8 12c4c5 13®fc3Ae7 

14 g4 Ac8 15 g5 £>d7 16 f4 0-017 b3 
Be8 18 Ab2 is slightly better for White, 
Istratescu-Ioseliani, Berlin 1993. 

b3) ll...Ae7 12c40-013c5e5 14 
cxd6 Axd6 15 Ag5 Ae7 16 lfc2 h6 
17 Ae3 Bab8 18 Had Bfd8 (Tal- 
Najdorf, Belgrade 1970) and now 19 
Ac5 gives White a large positional ad¬ 
vantage - Hiibner. 

c) 9...£>xd4 10 Wxd4e5!? 11 Wd3 
h6 12 a4 b6 13 £>dl Ae7 14 £>e3 0-0 

15 b3 Ed8 16 a5!? b5 17 c4 Ad7 18 
Ad2 Hac8 19 Bed «Tb7 20 Babl with 
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a slight initiative for White, Popo- 
vi£-Barlov, Yugoslav Ch 1986. 

10 £>xc6 

White sticks to his plan but there 
are other possibilities available: 

a) 10a4i.e711<&b3b612f4£id7 
13 Ae3 0-0 14 We2£>a5 15Badl £>c4 
16 Acl £.f6 17 &d4 Ab7 18 b3 &a5 
19 .&b2 and now Black went terribly 
wrong with 19...Wc57! 20 Wf2 e5? 21 
£tf5 Wxf2+ 22 *xf2 exf4 23 gxf4 +- 
in de la Villa-Kirov, Jaca 1991. In¬ 
stead 19...Bfd8 is about equal. 

b) 10 b3 Ae7 11 Ab2 0-0 12 Wd2 
£>xd4 13 Wxd4 b5 14 Bad iLb7 15 
£>dl Bfd8 16 £>e3 Wc5 17 e5! (this 
spectacular move nets an exchange, 
but unfortunately Black obtains very 
good compensation) 17...dxe5 18 Wxc5 
Axc5 19 &.xc5 .&xg2 20 ^.xb8 Af3 
21 &e5 £te4 Adams-J. Pol gar, Roque- 
brune rpd 1992. Although she is an ex¬ 
change down, I think I would prefer 
Black, whose minor pieces are truly 
dominant. 

10...bxc6 (D) 

lle5 

Clearly the most energetic con¬ 
tinuation but a solid positional ap¬ 
proach like 11 £>a4 $Lel 12 c4 c5 13 
b3 is in my opinion much more prob¬ 
lematic for Black. Best seems to be 

13...0-0 14 Ab2 SM7 15 Wd2 £b7 16 



Badl (de Firmian-Christiansen, San 
Francisco 1995) and now 16.. JLc6 17 
£)c3 a5 with chances for both sides. 

11.. .dxe5 12 Bxe5 i.d6 

White obtains some advantage after 

12.. .Wxe5 13 Af4 Wc5 14 Axb8, e.g. 

14.. .£e7 15 Af4 0-0 16 £ia4 Wb5 17 
b3 e5 18 c4 Wb8 19 4le3 Ag4 20 Wei 
Wc8 21 Wa5 ± Adams-Gelfand, Cap 
d’Agde 1994. 

13 Bel 0-0 14 b3 c5 15 We2 

Adams-Lautier, Munich 1993 in¬ 
stead featured 15 Ab2 Bd8 16 We2 
Ab7 17 £>e4 £}xe4 18 jLxe4 ,&xe4 19 
Wxe4 c4 and the game soon ended 
peacefully. 

15.. .£.b7 16 4.xb7 Wxb7 17 £.b2 
Ae7 18 Badl Bfd8 

The game is equal, Almasi-Por- 
tisch, Biel 1996. Black’s c-pawn is a 
little weak but White misses his light- 
squared bishop. 






2 English Attack 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 
%f6 5 £>c3 e6 6 i.e3 (D) 


ip Ail#® H 
HAH PAHA' 

is^aiA*. a, 

' ^ ^ 

A # 

ASAfiS HAS 

SWffiAMl 


The English Attack is a modem way 
of combating the Najdorf and Schev- 
eningen. 6 &e3 is a very flexible move 
and can easily transpose to other chap¬ 
ters. The English Attack is character¬ 
ized by White’s set-up with f3, ^Hd2 
and 0-0-0 followed by advancing the 
g-pawn. This plan can be extremely 
dangerous and Black must be careful 
not to neglect his development. 

I have divided the material into two 
sections. Line A deals with 6...£k6, 
after which Black will continue devel¬ 
oping the kingside, whilst Line B cov¬ 
ers 6...a6, which is essential knowledge 
for players who prefer the Najdorf 
move-order. 

Black plays 6...43c6 

After 6...£>c6, the following position 

is very likely to occur (D): 



Here Black intends to complete his 
development as quickly as possible, 
usually followed by breaking up the 
centre with ...d5. But he might also 
consider the freeing exchange ...£ixd4 
followed by ...e5 and ...jke6, White’s 
plan is on the other hand quite simple. 
He should in general just push the g- 
pawn forward. 

Black plays 6...a6 

Play here tends to be rather different. 
Black might still develop his knight to 
c6, but it is more consistent to aim for 
counterplay on the queenside by ad¬ 
vancing the b-pawn. The following 
position, after the moves 7 Wd2 b5 8 
f3 £>bd7 9 g4 (D) y is very likely to oc¬ 
cur: 

Black’s most popular plan is to 
slow down White’s kingside advance 
with ...h6, followed by and 

...d5. White must then open up the 
kingside as quickly as possible. A 
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normal plan would be to play h4, jLh3 
and then g5. This would also intro¬ 
duce certain sacrificial ideas on e6. An 
alternative plan for Black is not to 
weaken the kingside and simply play 
...£}b6, thus making room for the 
other knight on d7. This is less com¬ 
mittal but also a little passive. 

The Theory of the 
English Attack 

1 e4 c5 2 3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 &xd4 

£)f6 5 £)c3 e6 6 i.e3 
A: 6...£k6 16 

B: 6...a6 18 

A) 

6.. .£lc6 7 Wd2 

Of the alternatives, only 7 Wei is of 
independent significance: 7...e5 8 
£ib3 Ae7 9 f3 0-0 10 0-0-0 and now 

10.. JLe6? 11 £>c5 left White clearly 
better in Chiburdanidze-Larsen, Vi¬ 
enna 1993 but 10...a5!? 11 Wb5 &d7 
is fine for Black - Chiburdanidze. 

7.. JLe7 8 f3 0-0 (D) 

8.. .d5 is also possible but generally 
Black should get his king safely castled 


before starting any activities in the 
centre. 



White is now at a cross-roads. Usu¬ 
ally he sets the g-pawn in motion, 
gaining space on the kingside and pre¬ 
paring an assault on the black king. 
This can be done immediately or after 
the preparatory 9 0-0-0. 

We therefore have: 

Al:9g4 16 

A2: 9 0-0-0 17 

A1) 

9g4 

This is an attempt to rule out 
Black’s break in the centre. 

9...d5!? 

Black plays it anyway. It is also 
logical to do so if possible since an 
early flank attack is often best met by 
a counter-stroke in the centre. Other 
moves also come into consideration: 

a) 9...&d7 10 0-0-0 £ide5 11 Ae2 
£>a5 12 b3 £>ac6 13 *bl (Black has 
provoked a weakness in front of 
White’s king but at the cost of a few 
tempi and it is still not easy to com¬ 
plete development, e.g. 13....fi.d7 is met 
by 14&db5!) 13...£>xd4 14&xd4a6? 
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(a serious inaccuracy, which allows 
White to obtain a firm grip; much bet¬ 
ter is 14...£>c6 15 &e3 a6) 15 We3 
ttc7 16 f4 5M7 17 g5 with a strong at¬ 
tack for White, Chandler-Engqvist, 
London 1989. 

b) 9...&xd4 10£xd4e5(10...£d7 
11 0-0-0 a6 12 g5 b5 transposes to 
Line B1) 11 Ae3 Ae6 12 0-0-0 Wa5 13 
*bl Sfc8 14 £>d5 Wxd2 15 £ixe7+ 
*f8 16 i.xd2 <±>xe7 17 b3?! (this al¬ 
lows Black to transfer his knight to c5, 
after which Black’s defence is quite 
easy but 17 &b4! causes some distur¬ 
bance, e.g. 17...Bc6 {17...£>e8 18 
£b5} 18 Ab5 Bb6 19 a4) 17...SM7 = 
Anand-Murugan, Coimbatore 1987. 

c) 9,..a6 - see Line B. 

10 g5 £>xd411 Wxd4 £id712 exd5 

If 12 f4!?, 12...dxe4 13 £ixe4 e5! 
seems good for Black. 

12.. .6xg5 13 0-0-0 

White’s hope is that his lead in de¬ 
velopment should promise something, 
while Black’s chances in the long run 
are preferable due to his better pawn 
structure and the half-open c-file. 

13.. .exd5 14 ,&xg5 

14 £>xd5 £>b6 15 i.xg5 «fxg5+ 16 
f4 Wxd5 gave Black comfortable equal¬ 
ity in Hennigan-Rossiter, British Ch 
(Blackpool) 1988. 

14. Jttxg5+ 15 f4 Wh6 16 £>xd5 
&b6 17 £te3 Ae6 18 Bd2 g6 19 Ag2 
Bad8 

Passive play with 19...Bab8 is not 
appropriate. 

20 Wxd8 Bxd8 21 Bxd8+ &g7 22 
Bd4«h4 

Black has obtained very good coun¬ 
terplay since White’s rooks are tied 


down to defending his kingside pawns, 
Hector-Sax, Arhus 1993. 


A2) 

9 0-0-0 (D) 



9.. .d5 

9.. .£>xd4 10 Wxd4 e5 promises 
White the better chances due to the 
backward d-pawn both after 11 ®a4 
and 11 #d2. 

10 exd5 £xd5 11 £>xd5 exd5 
With this move Black accepts an 
isolated pawn but will as compensa¬ 
tion obtain active piece play. However, 
1 l...tfxd5 is an important alternative, 
whereafter White has a choice: 

a) 12 £>xc6!? Wxc6 13 Ad3 e5?! 
(it looks tempting to gain some space 
and provide a square for the bishop on 
e6 but White’s lead in development 
makes it possible to put Black under 
pressure; instead Black should play 

13...Sd8 with the idea of ..JLd7, which 
seems OK) 14 Wa5! Wf6 15 h4 b6 16 
®a4 (this lets Black breathe again; 16 
Wd5! would increase the pressure and 
more or less force Black into a pro¬ 
spectless ending, e.g. 16. .JLf5 17 jLg5 
We6 18 lfxe6 i.xg5+ 19 hxg5 fxe6 ±) 
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16.. . Ab7 17 Ag5 We6 18 ixe7 (White 
contents himself with an equal game 
but Fritz’s 18 Wd7!? is more ambi¬ 
tious, forcing Black to find a few accu¬ 
rate moves in order to reach equality: 

18.. .Wxd7 19 £xh7+ *xh7 20 Bxd7 
Axf3! 21 gxf3 Axg5+ 22 hxg5+ <£>g6 
23 Bel f6 =) 18...Wxe7 19 £e4 i.xe4 
20 #xe4 Bad8 = Adams-Lutz, Wijk 
aan Zee rpd 1995. 

b) 12 c4 ttd6 13 £}xc6 Wxc6 14 
lfc3 Wa4 15 Wb3 £d7 16 Ad3 Bfc8 

17 #xa4 i.xa4 18 b3 £c6 V 2 -V 2 Su- 
tovsky-Sax, Pula Echt 1997. 

c) 12 £>b3 lfxd2+ 13 Bxd2 Bd8 14 
Bxd8+ £ixd8 15 Ad3 Ad7 = Anand- 
Salov, Dortmund 1992. 

12 «±>bl Af6 

12.. .Be8 13 £b5 Ad7 14 £>b3 Ae6 
15 £>c5 «c7 16 &xe6 fxe6 17 c3 Bad8 

18 f4 was slightly better for White in 
the game Am.Rodriguez-1.Sokolov, 
Pancevo 1987. 

13 £ixc6 

Hiibner suggests 13 Ab5 £ie5 14 
Bhel ±. 

13.. .bxc6 14 £.d4 Be8 15 c3 a5 16 
&d3 Bb817 Wf4 £e618 £xf6 *xf6 

19 Wxf6 gxf6 

The game is equal, Beulen-Lig- 
terink, Amsterdam 1987. Black’s ac¬ 
tive piece play fully compensates for 
his scattered pawns. 

B) 

6.. .a6 (D) 

7#d2 

Alternatives: 

a) 7 f3 is just as popular and will 
often simply transpose to the main lines. 
Black has the same choice as against 7 



Wd2. After both replies, 8 Wd2 will of 
course transpose to our main sections, 
but White can at once try to do some¬ 
thing active on the kingside. 

al) 7...£ic6 8g4h6 9ife2!?(other 
moves are met actively by ...d5, viz. 9 
Wd2 d5! 10 exd5 £>xd5 11 £>xd5 
Wxd5 12 Ag2! &xd4 13 Wxd4 Wxd4 

14 £xd4 Ad7 15 f4 Bc8! 16 0-0-0 
jLc6 and Black has fully equalized, 
Frolov-Poluliakhov, Budapest 1992 or 
9 h4 d5! 10 exd5 &xd5 11 £>xc6 bxc6 
12 Ad4 c5 13 Ae5 Ad6 and Black is 
very active - Nikitin) 9...£}xd4 10 
£.xd4 e5 11 Af2 Ae6 12 0-0-0 Bc8 13 
Wd2 ^Lel 14 h4 Wa5 with chances for 
both sides - Hiibner. 

a2) 7...b5 8 g4b4 (8...h6 is the nor¬ 
mal move, but this seems fully play¬ 
able) 9 £>ce2 e5 10 £>b3 Ae6 11 £>g3 
£>c6 12 g5 £>d7 13 Wd2 Wc7 14 0-0-0 
a5 15 <S?bl a4 16 ®)cl Ba5! and the 
idea of ...d5 gives Black a good posi¬ 
tion - Kasparov. 

b) 7 Wf3 Wc7 8 0-0-0 &c6 9 Ae2 
£ixd4 10 Bxd4 b5 11 Ag5 £e7 12 
Bhdl and now: 

bl) 12...Bb8 13«g3b4 14e5bxc3 

15 exd6 Wb6 16 b3 JidS Ljubojevic- 
Kavalek, Manila 1974. White has some 
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compensation but I think Black should 
be able to defend this position and 
make use of the extra piece later on. 
Ljubojevic instead suggests 13 a3 
with an edge for White. 

b2) 12...Ab7 13 &xf6 i.xf6 14 
Axb5+ axb5 15 £>xb5 Wb6 16 £\xd6+ 
Si?e7 17 53c4 with unclear play - Lju¬ 
bojevic. 

b3) 12...0-0 followed by ...Ab7 is 
probably the safest option. 

c) 7 a4 b6. If White is allowed to 
play a5, Black’s queenside will be 
somewhat cramped, so this is defi¬ 
nitely best. Furthermore, when Black’s 
light-squared bishop is developed to 
b7, White will be forced to defend his 
e-pawn in a less natural way. White 
should choose between: 

cl) 8 a5 bxa5 9 £>b3 £>c6 10 Ae2 
&e7 110-00-012 f4fib8 13 Af3 Wc7 
14 We2 He8 = Dutreeuw-Belotti, Forli 
1991. 

c2) 8 i.d3 £b7 9 0-0 £)bd7 10 
Wt2 ie7 11 *hl £ic5 12 Ad2 0-0 = 
Tatai-Larsen, Manila 1973. 

c3) 8 &C4 .&b7 gives rise to an 
equal position. 

d) 7 #e2!? is a rarely seen move 
but can be potentially dangerous. The 
strange queen-move is an attempt to 
do without the move f3 and also serves 
to free the d-file for the rook when it 
arrives at dl. Black must act carefully: 

7...£>c6 8 0-0-0 kel 9 g4 Wc7 (it is 
probably a good idea to delay castling) 
10 g5 £>d7 11 h4 b5 12 f4 A.b7 13 
£h3 £>c5 14 a3 b4 15 axb4 £>xb4 16 
&g2 Wa5 17 4>bl with chances for 
both sides, A.Rodriguez-G.Herrera, 
Chiasso 1993. 


Returning to the position after 7 
Wd2 (D) : 



Now play divides into two systems. 
The first sees Black developing his 
knight on c6, and the second features a 
quick advance by the b-pawn to harass 
White’s knight on c3. 

Bl: 7...53c6 19 
B2:7...b5 21 

Bl) 

7.. .£>c6 8 f3 Ae7 9 0-0-0 

9 g4 is another possibility, but after 

9...0-0 but I do not think that White 
has anything better than to transpose 
to the main line with 10 g5 £>d7 11 h4 
&xd4 12 Axd4 b5 13 0-0-0. 

9.. .0.0 10 g4 £xd4 

10.. .Bb8 was quite popular in the 
late 1980s but since Black would gen¬ 
eral exchange on d4 soon afterwards, 
it is practically never seen nowadays. 

10.. .£3d7 is an interesting alterna¬ 
tive but the text-move is nowadays re¬ 
garded as Black’s best line of play. 
After the exchange of knights White 
obtains a fine square for his bishop on 
d4, from where it points directly to¬ 
wards Black’s king’s position, but on 
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the other hand Black can start counter¬ 
play on the queenside. 

11 £xd4 

11 Wxd4 has not enjoyed the same 
popularity, but is nevertheless quite in¬ 
teresting: ll...£}d7 (this is the most 
accurate, since after 1 l...b5 White can 
try 12 e5!?, as in Short-Polugaevsky, 
London 1986) 12 h4 b5 13 g5 Bb8 14 
tebl (it is always a difficult question 
in sharp Sicilian positions whether 
this prophylactic move is worth the 
time; perhaps 14 ^2 is better) 14...b4 
15 £>e2 £>c5 16 h5 e5! 17 Wd2 ±c6 
18 £kl £la4 19 £>b3 a5 with mutual 
attacking chances, Rodriguez-Ricardi, 
Siembra 1996. 

11.. .b5 12 g5 

12 *bl Ab7 13 g5 5)d7 14 h4 Bc8 
transposes to the main line. 

12.. .5.7 13 h4 ib7 

The c-file is Black’s main avenue 
for counterplay, so this is more logical 
than the mysterious 13...Bb8. 13...b4 
is also possible, when after 14 £la4 
Black should avoid 14..JLb7? since 
the surprising manoeuvre 15 £}b6! 
Bb8 16 £\xd7 Wxd7 17 *bl ®c7 18 
Ad3 ensures White a solid advantage, 
Fischer-Spassky, Belgrade (25) 1992. 
However, Black has good chances of 
equalizing after 14...Wa5. 

14 &bl 

14 g6 b4 15 £ie2 e5 16 gxh7+ <£>h8 
17 Ae3 f5 18 Ah3 f4 19 Af2 a5 was 
very unclear in Nisipeanu-Navrotescu, 
Romania 1995 but Black can also try 

14...fxg6!? (compare line ‘b* below), 

14.. .Bc8 (D) 

We have now arrived at the critical 
position of this line: 



a) 15 Bgl?! b4! 16£>e2£>e5! 17 
Bg3 £)c 4 18 Wcl?! (18 #xb4 would 
produce more resistance but Black’s 
position is overwhelming anyway; af¬ 
ter 18...Wc7 19 VHc3 e5 20 Af2 a5 21 
*al d5 22 exd5 Ab4 23 Wd3 £.xd5! 
Black holds a large advantage - Kas¬ 
parov) 18...e5 19 Af2 a5 and White’s 
position soon collapsed in Topalov- 
Kasparov, Amsterdam 1995. 

b) 15g6?!fxg6 16£h3e5 17&e3 
Bxf3! (White certainly has something 
to prove for the loss of those two 
pawns) 18 Ag4 Bf8 19 h5 gxh5 20 
Bxh5 £>f6 21 &e6+ *h8 22 £xc8 
Wxc8 + Socko-Rowson, Zaganjr Wch 
1997. 

c) 15 Wg2?! b4 16 £>e2 «fc7 17 
£fcl £>e5! and Black has already taken 
over the initiative, McShane-Rowson, 
London 1997. 

d) 15 a3! (Black’s prospects look 
excellent whenever he gets in ...b4, so 
Topalov decides to ‘waste’ a move on 
the defence) 15...£e5 16 We3 £>c4 
17 £xc4 Bxc4 18 Bhgl! (Topalov- 
Kasparov, Novgorod 1995) and now 
Black’s best continuation is probably 

18...#07 19 if6 (Kasparov) 19...b4! 
20 axb4 Bxb4 21 &xe7 #xe7, when 
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Black’s chances do not seem any 
worse to me. 

B2) 

7...b5 8 f3 £>bd7 

Having just weakened the queen- 
side (i.e. advanced the b-pawn), it is 
quite logical that Black needs to de¬ 
velop on that side first. 

9 g4 (D) 

9 0-0-0 has no independent signifi¬ 
cance unless Black is courageous 
enough to try 9...b4, when White ob¬ 
tains a large lead in development and a 
promising attacking position by 10 
&ce2 d5 11 exd5 £>xd5 12 £if4. 



Black must now choose between 
delaying the advance of White’s g- 
pawn with 9...h6 and keeping his pawn 
structure unweakened by 9...£ib6. 
There are pluses and minuses with 
both moves. Whilst 9...h6 gains a small 
amount of time to create counterplay, 
it virtually rules out the option of cas¬ 
tling kingside. Moreover, b6 is not the 
most attractive square for the queen’s 
knight. 

B21:9...h6 21 

B22:9...&b6 24 


B21) 

9...h6 

In practice this has been Black’s 
most popular option, but as remarked 
above kingside castling is hardly fea¬ 
sible since White can quickly break 
through with h4 and g5, and as the 
queenside is quite airy, the king must 
therefore stay in the centre. 

10 0-0-0 £b711h4 

White’s most logical plan is to try 
to break through on the kingside. 

11 ^.d3 is an attempt to concentrate 
forces in the centre. However, Kaspa¬ 
rov showed the way for Black: 1 l...£ie5 
12 Shel (other moves are less consis¬ 
tent with the plan and are definitely 
not better than this) 12...b4 (D) and 
now: 



a) 13 £}a4 (from here the knight 
helps in the defence of the queenside, 
but exerts no influence on the centre) 

13...d5 14 exd5 £>xd5 15 Af2 &d6 16 
Jfc.f5!? (White has to play very ac¬ 
tively, as otherwise Black soon seizes 
the initiative; 16 .&g3 5}xd3+ 17 
#xd3 0-0 18 <&bl Ec8 already looks a 
little better for Black, Mainka-H.Olafs- 
son, Dortmund 1988) 16...0-0 17 £>xe6 
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fxe6 18 Axe6+ &h8 19 Axd5 £>xf3 
20 Axf3 Axf3 21 Ab6 Axdl! (this 
spectacular queen sacrifice saves the 
whole opening idea for Black) 22 
Axd8 Saxd8 and now: 

al) 23 Wxdl Af4+ 24 &bl Bxdl+ 
25 Sxdl Axh2 gives Black a slightly 
better ending, Hjartarson-Kasparov, 
Thessaloniki OL 1988. 

a2) 23 %2 Af3 24 Ttgl Af4+ 25 
<±>bl Ad2 26 Sfl Ae2! (26...Axg4 27 
Bxf8+ Bxf8, with compensation, is 
mentioned by Kasparov in Informator 
but is less clear than the text) 27 Bf2 
Hfe8! (Black intends to remove the 
light-squared bishop from the e-file, 
thus threatening ...Bel+) 28 b3, Nij- 
boer-Brenninkmeijer, Dutch Ch 1990. 
Black could now get a promising 
game with 28...Ab5! 29 < 4 > b2 Ae3 30 
Hf8+ flxf8 31 ®xe3 Hde8 intending 
to penetrate on the second rank. 

b) 13 £>ce2 (the knight is a little 
clumsily placed here) 13...d5 14 exd5 
£>xd5 15 £tf4 (Black has no problems 
after 15 Af2 Ad6 but it is funny to 
note that seven out of the eight squares 
on the d-file are occupied by pieces) 
15...Wa5! (this clearly shows the incon¬ 
venience of moving the knight to the 
centre; there are now very few pieces 
to defend the queenside) 16 £)b3!? 
(the natural 16 tf?bl is effectively re¬ 
futed by 16...£ixf3! 17£>xf3£ic3+ 18 
bxc3bxc3 19 Wcl {Degraeve-Ftacnik, 
Luxembourg 1993} and now the sim¬ 
plest is 19...Aa3 20 £>d4 Axel 21 
Axel 0-0, when although White has 
three pieces for the queen, there is not 
much hope of survival) 16...Wxa2 17 
Ab6 Ad6 18 £ih5 0-0 and Black has 


everything under control, Vidarsson- 
Mainka, Gausdal 1988. 

Il...b4 (D) 



12 £ke2 

12 5)a4 has received little attention: 

a) 12...d5 13 Ah3 Wa5 14 b3 £>c5 
15 g5 £ixa4 16 bxa4 £kI7 17 g6 &c5 
18 gxf7+ <±>xf7 19 £>b3 £ixb3+ 20 
axb3 was much better for White in 
Gunawan-Paschall, New York Open 
1994 but Black should not rush with 
...d5 in this variation. 

b) 12...«fa5 (probably best) 13 b3 
Ae7 14 Ad3 £>c5 15 g5 £>fd7 16 g6 
&e5 17 gxf?+ *xf7 18 Ae2! &xa4 19 
bxa4 Bac8 with a complicated game, 
Korneev-Galkin, Novgorod 1997. The 
idea of this last move is to have c4 for 
the knight after an eventual f4 by 
White. 

12...d5 13 Ah3 

This is the most critical move. 
White is planning g5 and so the bishop 
on h3 indirectly increases the pressure 
on Black’s most vulnerable point - e6. 
The move is not without drawbacks, 
though. White sacrifices a central pawn, 
and so if Black survives the middle- 
game he should have well-founded 
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hopes of a full point. Other, less criti¬ 
cal options: 

a) 13 exd5 £ixd5 and then White 
can try: 

al) 14 Af2 and now 14...Ae7 15 
£lc5 16 Ac4 gave White a strong 
initiative in Timman-Beliavsky, Til¬ 
burg 1993. The reason is that after Be- 
liavsky’s 16...#c7, White could have 
tried 17 £)gf51? exf5 18 £)xf5 with 
great complications, which seem to fa¬ 
vour White. Black should instead pre¬ 
fer 14...£ic5 intending ...®a5 and 
... 0 - 0 - 0 . 

a2) 14 5tf4 Hfa5 (Vera’s sugges¬ 
tion 14,..£te5!? intending ...Ad6 also 
looks interesting, while on 14...£)xe3 
White can try the complicated and 
very interesting 15 £kixe6 fxe6 16 
£>xe6) 15 *bl (15 1x4!? - Hubner) 
15...£>xe3 16 Wxe3 0-0-0 17 £>b3 We5 
18 Wd2 Ae7 with a small advantage to 
Black due to his bishop-pair, Mainka- 
P.Schlosser, German Ch 1989. 

b) 13 £>g3 was John Nunn’s pref¬ 
erence some time ago but he quickly 
got into trouble in Nunn-J.Polgar, 
Amsterdam 1995: 13...dxe4 14 g5 
hxg5 15 hxg5 fixhl 16 £>xhl SM5 17 
g6 Wf6! (a big improvement on the 
previously played 17...f5?) 18 gxf7+ 
Wxf7 19 £>f2 e5! 20 £tf5 g6 21 fxe4?! 
(21 £ih6 is objectively better but Black 
gains the advantage with 21...Axh6 
22 Axh6 Wxf3) 21...gxf5 22 Ag5 
£}5f6 23 b3 f4 and White did not have 
much compensation for the sacrificed 
bishop. Later in the game, though, Ju- 
dit made some serious mistakes and 
Nunn was fortunate enough to escape 
with a draw. 


Returning to the position after 13 
Ah3 (D): 



13...*a5 (D) 

Black intends to take on e4 only af¬ 
ter White has played sfebl. 

The immediate capture, 13...dxe4, 
leads to immense complications, with 
White not hesitating to sacrifice a 
piece to open lines against Black’s 
king. After 14 g5 Black has to decide 
whether it is worth opening the h-file: 

a) 14...exf3 15 £>g3 £>d5 (also in¬ 
teresting is 15...£te4 16 £ixe4 Axe4 
17 Axe6 fxe6 18 £ixe6 Wc8 19 Af4 
£>e5 20 Axe5 Wxe6 21 Bhel Ae7 
with an unclear position - Hubner) 16 
g6 £>c5 17 gxf7+ *xf7 18 £>xf3 and 
White has a useful initiative, Savko- 
Karklins, USSR 1990. 

b) 14...hxg5 15 hxg5 exf3 and 
now: 

bl) 16&f4&e417 Wei with a fur¬ 
ther branch: 

bl 1) Anand-Beliavsky, Groningen 
PCA qual 1993, which Piket consid¬ 
ered the most spectacular game of 
1993, continued 17...f2!? 18 Axf2 
Wxg5 19 Ae3 Wh4 20 £>dxe6! *xel 
21 £>xg7+! <±>d8?! (21...Axg7!? was 
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probably better) 22 Hhxel Hxh3! 23 
£lxh3 £xg7 24 &g5 &e8? 25 £>xf7! 
and White won the game, but Bonsch’s 
suggestion 24...<4^8 25 £}xf7 a5 26 
Af4 Sa6! might just hold. 

bl2) 17...2xh3! (Ljubojevic had 
already mentioned this move to Anand 
during the Groningen tournament but 
somehow he had forgotten about that) 

18 £ixh3 (on 18 Hxh3 Black has a 
choice between 18...e5 and 18...£ixg5!? 

19 Bh8 We7! followed by queenside 
castling) 18...e5! 19 £>b3 a5 20 £>d2 
Wei with advantage for Black, Anand- 
LjubojeviC, Buenos Aires 1994. 

b2) 16 £>g3 £te4! (the alternatives 
are 16...£te5 and 16..Ad5 but the lat¬ 
ter is, due to 17 g6, quite dangerous 
for Black here as there is nowhere to 
escape with the king) 17 £^xe4 .&xe4 
18 £xe6! fixhl 19 ffxhl fxe6 20 
£ixe6 Well 21 4^c7+ <4>f7 with an un¬ 
clear game, Zagrebelny-Efremov, Al- 
ushta 1994. 


14.. .dxe4 15 g5 hxg5 16 hxg5 exf3 
17 £ig3 £\d5! 

17.. .Hxh3 18 Sxh3 £>d5 19 g6 and 
the dangers are still not over for Black, 
Savko-Gedvilas, USSR 1991. 

18 £.xe6 Hxhl 19 £xd7+ &xd7 20 
Sxhl He8 

Black has a good game according to 
Varavin. Black’s king is on its way to 
hiding on the queenside. 

B22) 

9.. Ab6 (D) 
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In Anand-Gelfand, Munich rpd 
1994 White ventured 14 g5 Wxa2 15 
£ib3 but was worse after 15...hxg5 16 
hxg5 fth5 17 &g4 g6 18 £>f4 <&e5. 


10 0 - 0-0 

White has a couple of ways to step 
up the pressure before removing his 
king from the centre, but they are far 
riskier, and so less popular in practice: 

a) 10 g5 £tfd7 11 f4?! &b7 12 a3 
&c5 13&g2&c4 14«e2e5! 15£>b3 
£>e6 16 f5 £ixe3 17 Wxe3 £>f4 18 
Wg3 Sc8 19 ±f3 h6 and Black’s con¬ 
sistent middlegame play has given 
him a large advantage, Hatanbaatar- 
Short, Moscow OL 1994. 

b) The plan 10 Wf2 £tfd7 11 f4 
Ab7 12 f5!? is quite dangerous and 
Black must be very careful: 12...exf5 
(the natural 12...e5? is met by 13 
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&e6!) 13 gxf5 £ia4! (Black is under a 
lot of pressure and should try to ex¬ 
change pieces; furthermore £te6 was 
still a threat) 14 £>xa4 bxa4 15 $Lg2 
A.e7 16 0-0-0 0-0. Although Black’s 
pawn structure is horrible, the position 
should be no worse for him due to the 
nice outpost on e5. In Gihsburgsky- 
Rastenis, corr. 1988, White tried to 
complicate matters with 17 e5!7 jLh4 
18 We2V. £xg2 19 Wxg2 but Black 
was in no danger after 19...£>xe5. 
White can, however, improve on this by 
18 ®gl!? £ixg2 19 f6!, which seems 
highly unclear. A likely continuation 
would be 19...g6 20 W\g2 £}xe5 21 
&f5 £ic4 22 £>e7+ <£>h8 23 £d4 with 
compensation for White. 

c) 10 a4!? £>c4! 11 £xc4 bxc4 12 
g5 £M7 13 f4 Ab7 14 f5 &c5 15 fxe6 
fxe6 16 Wg2 g6 17 0-0 &g7 18 Badl 
Wei 19 Wg4 Bf8 20 h4 Hf7 and here 
Black has the better long-term possi¬ 
bilities, Edelman-Wojtkiewicz, New 
York 1993. 

10...£b7 

We have reached a critical position. 
White is slightly ahead in develop¬ 
ment, but Black has a solid position 
and prospects of a queenside attack or 
a central thrust (...d5). Black’s main 
problem is his king’s safety. We shall 
have a look at three different ap¬ 
proaches from White: 

a) 11 *f2 £ifd7 12 Ad3 is proba¬ 
bly less accurate than line ‘c’ since, 
as we shall see, an exchange sacrifice 


on c3 becomes an option for Black. 

12.. .Bc8 13 £ice2 (indeed, after 13 h4, 

13.. .Bxc3 14 bxc3 Wcl 15 &e2 d5 
does look promising for Black, Cam- 
pora-Yudasin, Moscow 1989) 13...#c7 
14 ^bl d5! (note that this move not 
only carries out an important thrust in 
the centre but also increases the scope 
of the dark-squared bishop) 15 £}g3 
£ic4 16 £ixc4 bxc4! (better than 

16.. .®xc4, which had previously been 
played) 17 g5 dxe4 18 f4!? .&d5 19 
'ifeal (Ye Jiangchuan-Akopian, Biel IZ 
1993) and now 19...Hb8 intending 
...W&5 and ...£ic5 gives Black good at¬ 
tacking chances - Ye Jiangchuan. 

b) 11 g5 &fd7 12 Wg2 (this has 
been White’s preference to date, but I 
would be suspicious about placing 
the queen on the a8-hl diagonal; an 
interesting alternative is 12 h4 $Lel 13 
h5 b4 14 £>bl d5 15 Wg2 dxe4 16 fxe4 
Wcl 17 g6 .&f6 18 gxf7+ < 4 > xf7 with a 
complicated game, Anand-Kr.Georgiev, 
Palma de Mallorca 1989) 12...£>e5!? 
13 &bl Sc8 14 <Sce2 Wcl 15 £>g3 d5 
16 £cl £>ec4 17 £d3 Ac5 18 &b3 
$Le3 19 ixc4 £ixc4 with the better 
chances for Black, Leko-M.Hoffmann, 
Lippstadt 1993. 

c) 11 £d3 Bc8 12 *bl £e7 13 h4 
£tfd7 14 g5 b4 (Hiibner’s suggestion 

14.. .®le5!? also looks interesting) 15 
£>ce2 d5 16 £>g3 Wc7 17 f4 dxe4 18 
Axe4 iLxe4 19 £>xe4 0-0 with chances 
for both sides, Gipslis-Oll, Tallinn 
1992. 



3 Keres Attack 


1 e4 c5 2 £tf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 
£>f6 5 £>c3 e6 6 g4 (D) 



One of the most fearsome opening 
schemes that White has at his disposal 
is without doubt the Keres Attack. It 
is no coincidence that many players, 
including Kasparov, only enter the 
Scheveningen via a Najdorf move- 
order (i.e. play 5...a6 and after such 
moves as 6 £e2, 6 Ae3 and 6 f4 trans¬ 
pose into a Scheveningen by 6...e6, 
rather than using the true Najdorf 
move, 6...e5). It is also my impression 
that the Keres Attack produces some 
of the most promising positions seen 
from White’s point of view, and so for 
readers who wish to play the white 
side of the Scheveningen, I recom¬ 
mend looking through this chapter 
carefully, as I have gone into more de¬ 
tail with this than with any of the other 
sections of the book, and given cover¬ 
age of most of the lines White will 


need to know too. Still, I have confi¬ 
dence in the Scheveningen as an excel¬ 
lent counter-attacking opening that 
should not be blown away by such ‘ex¬ 
travagant’ opening play by White, al¬ 
though I must admit that Black needs 
to watch his step really carefully! 

Black has at his disposal four main 
defensive methods, of which my rec¬ 
ommendation for Black is to try to 
slow down White’s expansion on the 
kingside by 6...h6. The alternatives are 
6...e5,6...£}c6 and 6...a6. Before mov¬ 
ing on to the theoretical section, we 
shall briefly consider the main ideas in 
each variation. 

Black plays 6...e5 
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6...e5 can be considered a critical 
test of the Keres Attack. Black loses a 
tempo but will try to show that 6 g4 
was a little premature. 6...e5 aims at 
the g-pawn straight away but also 
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seriously weakens the d5- and f5- 
squares. This is usually emphasized 
further by White exchanging the light- 
squared bishops. White’s knight will 
subsequently jump to f5, whereafter 
Black will try to loosen White’s con¬ 
trol of this square by challenging 
White’s g-pawn with ...h5. 

Black plays 6...£te6 
When Black continues 6...£>c6 the fol¬ 
lowing position is normally reached 

m 



5 Black decides to challenge White in 

the centre and on the queenside, usu¬ 
ally by the thematic advance ...a6 and 
...b5 either after a preparatory ..Mzl 
I or after an exchange of knights on d4. 
White’s strategy is quite simple. The 
bishop is developed to e3 and the 
(; queen goes to e2 or h5 depending on 
% how Black reacts. White castles queen- 
| side and it is a question of ‘who comes 
I} first’. 

> Black plays 6...a6 

This is quite similar to 6...£ic6 but 
; Black is able to advance the b-pawn 
»; straight away. 



White has two ways to play against 
this move. One is 7 iLe3, which awaits 
Black’s intentions, and the other is the 
more direct 7 g5, as outlined in the 
diagram, where White ‘goes crazy’ 
with his h- and g-pawns. Black then 
has to manoeuvre patiently and try not 
to be intimidated by White’s attack. 


Black plays 6...h6 



The advantage with this move is 
that it gains a little time before White 
is able to break through, but if White is 
allowed to play h4, flgl, and g5, the 
damage will be greater than usual as 
the kingside has been weakened. 
Therefore Black normally chooses be¬ 
tween two counter-thrusts: either ...h5 
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(after White has played h4 and Hgl), 
which aims to weaken White’s h-pawn, 
or the standard method against a flank 
attack, a central break, generally ...d5. 

The Theory of the Keres 
Attack 

1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 

fif6 5 5k3 e6 6 g4 

A: 6...e5 28 

B: 6...5k6 29 

C: 6...a6 34 

D: 6...h6 37 

A few other moves are occasionally 
tried as well: 

a) 6...d5 (this move has its logic - a 
central break in reply to a flank attack 
- but here White’s pieces are excel¬ 
lently placed and it merely results in a 
much worse endgame) 7 exd5 £}xd5 8 
&b5+ &d7 9 &xd5 exd5 10 We2+ 
We7 11 A.e3 g6 12 i.xd7+ £>xd7 13 
£>b5! &e5 14 0-0-0 Ag7 15 Bxd5 0-0 
16 Bhdl ± Fischer-Reshevsky, USA 
Ch (New York) 1966. 

b) 6...jLe7 7 g5 £}fd7 8 h4 usually 
transposes to Line B after 8...£lc6 but 
Black can also try 8...£>b6 with the 
idea 9 JLe3 d5 (9...0-0 is best met by 
10 Wh5!). However, White’s chances 
are preferable after 10 Ji.b5+ .&d7 11 
exd5 £>xd5 12 £>xd5 exd5 13 *d2. 

A) 

6...e5 

With this move Black loses a 
tempo, but argues that White’s pawn 
on g4 is a serious weakness. 


7&b5+ 

7 £rf5 has proved to be less promis¬ 
ing. 

7...£d7 8 £xd7+ Wxd7 9 h5 

(D) 

If White is allowed time to stabilize 
his position by £)e3, he will obtain 
firm control of the d5-square and thus 
secure a long-term advantage. 



10 gxh5 

This capture in conjunction with 
the discovery of White’s next move 
has led to Black practically abandon¬ 
ing 6.. .e5. Alternatives: 

a) 10 f3 hxg4 11 fxg4 Bh3! (this 
surprising rook move was invented by 
the creative Romanian grandmaster 
Mihai Suba and has in mind a possible 
exchange sacrifice on c3) 12 We2 
Bxc3!? 13 bxc3 #c6 140-0£>xe4 (for 
the exchange Black has an extra pawn 
and the much better structure, but 
White is still very active and Black 
needs to get his king into safety) 15 
Wf3 f6 16 g5! £>d7 17 g6 d5 18 h4 
4^xc3 19h5 and now 19...e4?! 20 Wg2 
£le5 21 h6! allowed White a rather 
primitive but very effective march 
with the g- and h-pawns, giving him a 
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substantial advantage in Nevednichy- 
Mircov, Bucharest 1992. Black can 
probably improve with 19...0-0-0!, e.g. 
20 Ae3 d4 21 Wxc6+ bxc6 22 £.d2 
&e4 23 Aa5 Se8 (or 23...£\b6 24 
lael £ic5 25 h6 gxh6 26 g7 i.xg7 27 
4)xg7 Bg8 28 Sxf6 Bxg7+ 29 *h2 
*b7 with an unclear position) 24 Bael 
4kl6 and Black seems to be no worse. 

b) 10 A.g5 £>h7! (10...&xg4 11 h3 
4)f6 12 Axf6 gxf6 13 Wc.2 is much 
better for White) 11 i.d2 hxg4 12 
Vt r xg4 g6 13 £>e3 Wxg4 (13...Ah6!?) 
14 &xg4 £>c6 15 0-0-0 0-0-0 16 h4 f5 
17 &h6 £.xh6 18 £.xh6 fxe4 19 Bhgl 
fihg8 = Ljubojevic-J.Polgar, Buenos 
Aires 1994. 

10...£>xh5 

Neither 10...Bxh5 11 £>d5! nor 

10...£)xe4 11 £ixg7+ Jixgl 12^xe4 
d5 13 h6! is playable for Black. 

11 &h6! (D) 



s This blow was first seen in the 
/ game Shmuter-Obukhov, Russia 1993 
and must have come as a real shock for 
Black. It is no surprise that White 
( scored a crushing victory. Black’s dif- 
vilculties are simply too great to solve 
naver the board. 


Il.j£c612*xh5£te7!? 

This is probably Black’s best. He is 
temporarily a piece down but the pin 
on the h-file makes sure it will be re¬ 
gained. However, the real worry is 
White’s lasting control of d5. The 
stem game continued 12...g6 13 Wg5 
gxf5 14 Axf8 £>d4 15 0-0-0 *xf8 16 
Bhgl We6 17 Bxd4! (this excellent 
exchange sacrifice secures White a 
persistent attack) 17...exd4 18 Wg7+ 
*e7 19 £>d5+ *d7 20 Wxd4 Bhc8 (or 

20...fxe4 21 Wa4+ &c8 22 Wc4+ *d8 
23 ttfc7+ <4>e8 24 Wxbl and White 
wins) 21 Wb4! Bab8 22 Wa4+ Bc6 23 
®xa7 and White went on to win. 

13 £ixe7 

13 Wg5 and 13 ^4 have also been 
analysed but this is probably simplest. 

13.. .£xe7 14 0-0-0 Bxh6 15 We2 
0-0-0 16 <&>bl 

Threatening 17 Wc4+ followed by 
#xf7, which was not really possible 
right here due to a nasty check on g5. 

16.. .*b8 17 £>d5 Bdh8 18 f3 

White has a solid advantage, Ye 

Jiangchuan-Minnebo, Geneva 1997. 

B) 

6.. .?k6 7 g5 £>d7 8 h4 (D) 

We have reached a branching-out 
point, but the arrangement of the ma¬ 
terial is complicated by a number of 
possible transpositions between the 
two lines. Variations where Black aims 
for rapid queenside expansion before 
kingside development are considered 
under 8...a6, while lines where Black 
quickly castles kingside, possibly with 
...a6 included at some point, are dis¬ 
cussed under 8... JLe7. 
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Bl: 8...a6 30 

B2: 8...&e7 31 


Less common moves: 
a) 8...£ib6 9 .&e3 with four possi¬ 
bilities: 

al) 9...d5 (though the logical con¬ 
sequence of Black's previous move, 
this leads to a rather dubious position) 
10 Ab5 Ad7 11 exd5 exd5 12 *e2 
Ae7 13 0-0-0 0-0 14 £>b3 &e6 15 f4 
Be8 16 h5 &b4 17 #d3! £>c4 (or 

17...»c8 18&d4!±) 18i.c5li.xc5 19 
£)xc 5 ± Glek-Dydyshko, USSR 1991. 

a2) 9...£>e5 10 f4! £>bc4 11 i.xc4 
&xc4 12 We2! £>xe3 13 Wxe3. White 
has ceded the bishop-pair but, accord¬ 
ing to Glek, secures good attacking 
possibilities by following up with 
0-0-0 and f5. 

a3) 9...^a5!? has been suggested 
by Glek. Play might continue 10 i.b5+ 
i.d7 11 ffe2 Sc8 12 0-0-0 £\ac4 with 
approximately equal chances. 

a4) 9...i.e7 10 f4 d5 11 i.b5 i.d7 
12 exd5 exd5 13 «T3 i.b4 14 0-0 
i.xc3 15 bxc3 £>xd4 16 i.xd7+ lfxd7 
17 i.xd4 0-0 18 f5 and White has the 
advantage, Ma.Tseitlin-Lukin, USSR 
1987. 


b) 8...&xd4 9l r xd4£>e5 10 i.e2 
4)c6 11 Wd3 i.e7 12 Af4! (Black's 
strategy has been quite sensible but 
with this White ensures an indisput¬ 
able advantage due to the pressure 
against the backward d-pawn) 12...0-0 
13 0-0-0 e5 14 JLe3 i.e6 15 £>d5 Wa5 
16 a3 i.xd5 17 ^xd5 Wxd5 18 Bxd5 
± Nunn-Jansa, Dortmund 1979. 

Bl) 

8.. .a6 9i.e3Wc7 

9.. .1.e7 transposes to Line B2. 

10ttfe2 (D) 



10...i.e7 

The drawback of White’s previous 
move is that it deprives the c3-knight 
of its most natural retreat-square if it is 
hit by ...b4. The most critical idea is to 
meet ...b4 by a £>d5 sacrifice, which is 
often very dangerous for Black to ac¬ 
cept. Thus there is a point in leaving 
the bishop on f8, so that it is not 
obligatory to capture the knight when 
it lands on d5. This logically leads us 
to 10...b5!7 11 £>xc6 Wxc6 12 £d4: 

a) 12...jLb7? (probably too slow) 
13 0-0-0 Be8 (13...b4 14 &d5 a5 is a 
worthy attempt but White can try the 
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game idea as in the game, namely 15 
c4I?) 14 Hh3! b4 15 £M5 a5 16 c4! 
*d8 17 <£>bl (Nunn-Howell, London 
Lloyds Bank 1990) and now the most 
Consistent continuation for Black 
Would be 17...exd5 18 exd5 tfa6 al¬ 
though White seems to obtain fantas¬ 
tic compensation with 19 Hf3 &e5 20 
8e3! (originally Nunn suggested 20 
8f5 but this might be even better), 
t.g. 20...f6 21 f4 &d7 22 Wg4 Wa8 23 
Jlh3 Sc7 24 ®e6 winning for White 
(Nunn), or 20...<&>c7 21 f4 £>d7 22 
Vh51. 


b) 12...b4! forces White to find a 
Very accurate continuation: 13 5)d5 a5 
J4 VHb5 ! (the queen exchange is not 
Mery obvious but it certainly seems to 
jbe White’s best; 14 0-0-0? jka6 15 
Wei Bc8 16 Bd2 &xfl 17 Bxfl Wb5 
looks very good for Black - Nunn) 
|4...« r xb5 15 &c7+ *d8 16 £>xb5 
§Lt 7 17 ig2 and White can still claim 
In advantage - the real idea being 
p?...^c5 18 0-0-0! when Black cannot 
Ipapture on e4 with either piece, viz. 

&8..Jbte4 19 ixe4 £>xe4 20 Shel d5 
|l Bxe4 or 18...&xe4 19 Bhel £>c5 
§0&xd6!. 

110-0-0b512£ixc6 


| 12 £tf5 is tempting, the idea being 
lat 12...exf5 13 £id5 Wd8 14 exf5 
(tves White good compensation. How- 
mr, Black has the annoying 12...b4!, 
Mien 13 <Sd5 exd5 14 exd5 £>de5 15 
Ikg7+ &f8 is not really sufficient. 

112...Wxc6 13 i.d4 (D) 

13...b4 

This forces White to sacrifice on 
but there was no real choice as 
M-014Bgl! is very unpleasant for 


rmmm m 
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Black, e.g. 14...b4 15 &d5 exd5 16 
exd5 W\d5 17 Wxe7 #xa2 18 g6 
hxg6 19 Bxg6 +-. 

14 &d5 exd5 15 £.xg7 Bg8 16 
exd5 Wc717 £f6 18 &xe5 dxe5 

19 f4 

Now White wins a third pawn and 
already this should be enough to claim 
that White’s sacrifice is fully justified. 

19.. .£f5 20 Ah3 £xh3 21 Bxh3 
5c8 22 fxe5 

Later Karpov suggested 22 b3 to 
prevent the following manoeuvre. 

22.. .Wc4! 23 Bdd3 Wf4+ 24 <£>bl 
Hc4 

Black has almost obtained enough 
counterplay, Karpov-Dorfman, USSR 
Ch 1976. 

B2) 

8.. .6.7 9 £e3 0-0 10 Wh5!? (D) 

10 Ac4,10 Wd2 and 10 «fe2 are al¬ 
ternatives. 

White does not hide his intentions 
with this move. A vicious attack is 
brewing, against which Black must 
defend with great care. White hopes 
that he can provoke Black into playing 
...g6, which will seriously weaken the 
kingside. However, it might also turn 
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b) 10...fie8 11 0-0-0 &f8 (alterna¬ 
tively, 1 l...£huJ4 12 &xd4 £f8 13 
&d3 a6 14 e5 g6 15 Wg4 &g7 16 14 
dxe5 17 fxe5 J$.xe5 18 JLxe5 £}xe5 19 
®e2 with a strong attack for White ac¬ 
cording to Gallagher) 12 £}xc6 bxc6 
13 f4 d5 14 £d3 g6 15 «T3 with good 
attacking possibilities for White - 
Sax. 

110-0-0 (D) 


out that on h5 the queen is simply hin¬ 
dering the advance of the h-pawn. 

10...a6 

Black plans an exchange on d4 fol¬ 
lowed by advancing the b-pawn 
thereby creating some counterplay on 
the queenside. Alternatives: 

a) 10...d57! (this is too risky; Black’s 
pieces are not yet organized for this 
counter-stroke) 11 0-0-0 dxe4 12 £ixe4 
Wa5 13 <53xc6 bxc6 14 .&d4! (not fear¬ 
ing 14...®xa2, which would be met by 
15 <£>f6+ ^.xf6 16 gxf6 with a crush¬ 
ing attack) 14...e5 15 $Lc3 Wxa2 16 
Hxd7! (an excellent sacrifice; White 
removes a vital defender from the 16- 
square) 16...^.xd7 17 £\f6+! ,&xf6 
(17...gxf6 18 gxf6 £xf6 19 Hgl + 
&g7 20 ®h6 wins for White) 18 gxf6 
®al+7 (Black is lost after this; he 
could try 18...fifd8 19 iLd3 h6 hoping 
for 20 fxg7? ®al+ 21 <&d2 *xhl 22 
Wxh6 f5 23 .&c4-l-? ^.e6+! but with 20 
5el! White maintains strong pres¬ 
sure) 19 ^d2 #a4 20 b4! (a key move; 
Black was planning to bring the queen 
into the defence along the fourth rank) 

20...Hfd8 21 &d3 gxf6 22 Hal with a 
winning position for White, Sax-Ehl- 
vest, Reggio Emilia 1988. 



Il...£}xd4 

This was considered the most accu¬ 
rate by Polugaevsky. The alternative is 
the prophylactic ll...He8 12 f4: 
a) 12.. JLf8 13 f5 and then: 
al) 13...<£>xd4 14 jLxd4 b5 trans¬ 
poses to ‘b\ 

a2) 13...<?}de5 is also possible. 
a3) Black should avoid 13...exf57, 
when the brilliant 14 ^xf7+!! wins 
for White. Zakic-Cvetkovic, Aosta 
1989 continued 14...<&xf7 15 ^.c4+ 
He6 16 ®xe6 ®a5 17 <&c7+ <&e7 18 
£>3d5+ &d8 19 £>e6+ <&e8 20 i.d2! 
Wa4 21 .fi.b3 Wxe4 22 Hhel (the queen 
cannot go anywhere due to a discov¬ 
ered check on c7 and so Black is 
forced to return material) 22...Hb8 23 
Hxe4 fxe4 24 Hf 1! (the attack is far 




from over) 24...£>ce5 25 J.b4 £}f3 26 
ibUv'7+ tec! 27 Sdl (Black could re- 
ll«i> here since there is no adequate 
Alienee tor the d-pawn) 27...4ijc5 28 
kxc5 a5 29 £>5a6 axb4 30 £>xb8 
ffc*h4 31 £>b5 i.g4 32 Bxd6 e3 33 
Ib6c2 34 2xb7+ 1-0. 

, h) I2...£lxd4 13 JLxd4 b5 14 f5 
(frWI (after 14...b4? 15 fxe6 fxe6 16 
lfrc41 bxc3 17 jLxe6+ <£118 18 jk.xg7+ 
#Xg7 19 ®h6+ <&h8 20 g6 Black can 
fflly lemporarily postpone mate) 15 
i b4 16 fxe6 fxe6 and now: 
bl) 17g6?!h6 18£M5!?fib8!(this 
fool defensive plan shows White’s at¬ 
tack to have been premature) 19 Bhfl 
|Xd5 20 W\d5+ &h8 21 Bf7 43e5! 
(■gain the only move) 22 ixeS Bxe5 
|3 Wxc5 &xh3 24 ®d5 'i'cS! 25 Bd2 
Vc6 26 Bdf2 Wxd5 27 exd5 &g8 Sax- 
folugaevsky, Haninge 1989. Black can 
bfcalhe a sigh of relief: he has emerged 
With two bishops for rook and pawn. 
However, there are still a lot of diffi¬ 
culties and only excellent technique 
injured Black the win. 

h2) Polugaevsky’s 17 4^e2 is proba- 
bly the safest of the suggested im¬ 
provements for White. 

b3) 17 £>d5!? is critical. 17...g6 
(l7...Bb8 is insufficient in view of 18 
fcc7! g6 19£>xe6!) 18 lT3exd5 19 e5 
looks extremely dangerous for Black 
but Polugaevsky found the correct de¬ 
fence: 19...£}c5!. Now 20 Wxd5+ 
JLc6 21 J&.xe6+ 4^xe6 leads to noth¬ 
ing, whilst 20 Bhfl dxe5 21 1T7+ 
4M 22 £xe5+ Bxe5 23 Wxf8+ ®xf8 
24 Bxf8+ <&g7 25 Bxc8 Bxc8 26 
JLxc8 h6 should not cause Black any 
problems either. 


12 JLxd4 b5 13 f4! 

Gallagher’s 13 e5!? is also interest¬ 
ing. 

13.. .b4 

13.. .Be8 transposes to Sax-Poluga- 
evsky above. 

14 i.xg7! 

A major improvement over the pre¬ 
viously played 14 £>e2. 

14.. . < ixg7 15 e5 (D) 



A critical position has arisen. As 
yet no adequate defence has been 
found for Black. The analysis that fol¬ 
lows stems mainly from the Swedish 
grandmaster Thomas Ernst: 

a) 15...bxc3? 16 Wh6+ <&h8 17 
^.d3 f5 18 g6 Bf7 (a familiar theme in 
the subsequent lines as well; Black has 
to give up a whole rook to avoid being 
mated) 19 gxf7 Wf8 (or 19...£f8 20 
Wxe6 ftc5 21 Bhgl £g7 22 We8+ 
+-) 20 Wxf8+ Axf8 21 Bhgl Ag7 22 
Axf5! exf5 23 e6 (the two passed 
pawns are too much for Black’s minor 
pieces to handle) 23...cxb2+ 24 ^bl 
£te5 25 e7 id7 26 f8®+ Axf8 27 
exf8*+ Bxf8 28 fxe5 +-. 

b) 15...^c5 16 £ia4!! (the black 
knight must be decoyed away so that 
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White will be able to play JLd3) 
16...£>xa4 17 Wh6+ &h8 18 &d3 f5 
19 exf6 Bf7 20 g6 Wf8! 21 fxe7! 
Wxh6 22 e814- Sf8 23 lxa4 and al¬ 
though Black has survived for now, his 
king’s position is still very weak. 

c) 15...dxe5? 16 lh6+ &h8 17 
i.d3 f5 18 g6 Bf7 19 gxf7 bxc3 20 
Bhgl +-. 

d) 15...Bh8 16 £>e4 h6 (16,..dxe5 
is not better: 17 lh6+ sfegS 18 Bxd7! 
£.xd7 19 £>f6+ i.xf6 20 gxf6 +-) 17 
exd6 &f8 18 Bgl! hxg5 19 Bxg5+ 
and White wins. 

e) 15...Sg8 16 i.d3 £)f8 17 &e4 
^8 18 exd6 .&xd6 19 Bhfl with 
plenty of compensation for White, 
Kengis-Orsag, Prague 1993. 

C) 

6...a6 (D) 


w 


x»Aii*ii m 




Already we have reached a major 
decision point for White. I recom¬ 
mend that White go for 7 g5. This is the 
most direct, whilst 7 .&e3 is included 
as that position often occurs if White 
answers the Najdorf (5...a6) by 6 .£.e3 
and Black decides to enter Schevenin¬ 
gen waters with 6...e6. Thereupon 


White can reply 7 g4, which leads us 
to Line Cl. 

Cl:7£e3 34 

C2: 7 g5 36 

Cl) 

7 £e3 h6 

Instead 7...£)c6 transposes to Line 
B but there are a couple of independ¬ 
ent alternatives: 

a) 7...e5 8 £tf5 g6 9 g5!? (the piece 
sacrifice 9 jLg2 is also seen quite of¬ 
ten, but this is more critical) 9...gxf5 
10 exf5 d5 11 gxf6 d4 12 £c4. Now 
Black cannot take either piece due to 
13 jLxf7+, so Black should move his 
queen, thus threatening to win a piece. 
There are two options: 

al) 12...*xf6 13 £id5 lfc6 (this 
wins a piece by force but Black is far 
behind in development and his king is 
exposed) 14 £xd4! jkb4+ (this is a 
necessary intermediate check since 
\4..M\c4 15 £if6+ 16 Axe5 wins 

for White as the e4-square is covered 
by the knight) 15 c3 Wxc4 16 $Le3 
(alas 16 £tf6+ 17 Axe5 does not 

work now as Black replies 17...Ed8 
but 16 £>b6 deserves some attention, 
e.g. 16...#c6 17 Hgl Ae7 18 £>xa8 
exd4 19 ttxd4) 16.. Ji.a5 (this is proba¬ 
bly better than 16...^.e7; in Blehm- 
Novikov, Cappelle la Grande 1997, 
Black ran into big trouble after 17 
£>b6 tfc6 18 Sgl A.d8 19 £>xa8 b5 20 
We2! £>d7 21 Ad4 Af6 22 £>b6! 
£>xb6 23 £xe5 <4>f8 24 0-0-0, when 
there was no adequate defence) 17 
£tf6+ *e7 18 £>d5+ *e8 19 £>f6+ 
&e7 20 Ag5!? f Shirov-Gelfand, Wijk 
aan Zee 1996, was a brave attempt by 
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Shirov but perhaps White should ob¬ 
jectively take the draw. Shirov now 
•Uggests the line 20...Bd8 21 £}xh7+ 
f6 (21...*e8 22 <Sf6+ <£>e7 23 £te4+ 
*f824*g4Bd4 25 f3 is awkward for 
Black - Shirov) 22 ±xf6+ &e8 23 
Hh5+ Wn 24 Wxf7+ <£>xf7 25 ixd8 
Axd8 as unclear. However, Black 
Cannot be worse with the two bishops, 
White’s f-pawn hanging and the knight 
On h7 terribly badly placed. 

a2) l2..Mcl 13 Wd3 and now there 
•re three choices for Black: 

•21) 13...dxc3 14 0-0-0 £>c6 15 
Ihel JLb4 with an unclear position 
according to Amason. 

a22) 13...dxe3 14 0-0-0 exf2 15 
Axf7+! *xf7 16 lfd5+ *e8 17 f7+ 
(Shirov-J.Polgar, Dortmund 1996) 
When 18 f6+!? <&xf6 191T3+ *e6 20 
>’ Hh3+ *xf7 21 Wh5+ &g8 22 flhgl+ 
hglW 23 flxgl+ Wg7 24 Bxg7+ 
| *Xg7 25 Wxe5+ *g8 26 Wd5+ <&g7 
P7We5+ should be a draw according 
• to Shirov, since 21..&H 28 #xh8 is 
too dangerous for Black. 

a23) 13...Ab4 14 0-0-0 £xc3 15 
Ah6 Ab4 16 f4 £ic6 17 fxe5 «xe5 18 
Axf7+ *xf7 19 Wb3+ £.e6 20 fxe6+ 
Vxe6 21 lfg3! Bhg8 22 %c7+ &g6 
23 Af4 Wxa2 24 Bhgl+ *f5 25 
lfd7+ <±xf4 26 Bdfl+ *e5 27 Bel+ 
Axel 28 Bxel+ *f4 29 Bfl+ *e5 
Leko-Z.Almasi, Ca£ak 1996. 
b) 7...h5!? is one of Black’s most 
recent findings. 8 g5 (on 8 gxh5 Black’s 
best seems to be 8...b5!? 9 a3 &.bl 10 
lg2 QSbdl 11 We2 Bc8, as in Blehm- 
Shipov, Cappelle la Grande 1997) 
8„.<&g4 9 Acl Wb6 10 h3 £>e5 11 
JLe2 &bc6 (or ll...g6 12 f4 £>ec6 13 


£>b3 «c7 14 Ae3; now 14...4M7 15 
Wd2 b5 would transpose to 1 l...£)bc6 
but Yudasin-Van Wely, Pula Echt 
1997 instead continued 14.. JLg7? 15 
Wd2 0-0 16 0-0-0 Hd8 17 <&a4 with 
Black losing at least a pawn) 12 3 

g6 13 &e3 Wcl 14 f4 £>d7 15 Wd2 b5 
with good counterplay for Black, 
Z.Almasi-J.Polgar, Tilburg 1996. 

We return to 7...h6 (D): 
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8f4 

Moves like 8 *f3,8 k.%2 and 8 Bgl 
are all seen quite often as well, but the 
text-move is the most common and 
leads to very sharp play. It is also 
worth noting that 8 h4 is probably not 
so good here due to 8...e5 9 £>f5 g6. 

8...£>c6 

Black must react by making threats 
to the white centre and this can be 
done in various ways, of which this is 
currently the most popular. Others: 

a) 8.. Mb6 9 a3! (a common way to 
protect the b-pawn in the Sicilian; now 
Black’s queen is not ideally placed on 
b6 and must soon retreat) 9....&d7 10 
Agl Wc7 11 h3 &c6 12 Wd2 Ae7 13 
0-0-0 g5 14 fxg5 hxg5 15 £e2 Bg8 16 
j£.e3 b5 17 Hhfl and White has the 
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better chances, Svidler-Hracek, Bad 
Homburg 1997. 

b) 8...e5 9 £tf5 ^c6 (interesting is 

9.. .exf4 10 Axf4 £>xe4!? 11 £)xg7+ 
Axg7 12 £>xe4 0-0!? with an unclear 
position) 10 Wf3! g6 11 0-0-0 gxf5 12 
exf5 e4 13 £tee4 £ke4 14 Wxe4+ We7 
15 Wd3 Ag7 (Anand-Kasparov, Dos 
Hermanas 1996) and now 16 Ab6! 0-0 
17 Wxd6 would have left Black’s 
queenside extremely difficult to de¬ 
velop, whilst White already has three 
pawns in return for the piece. 

c) 8...b5 9 Ag2 Ab7 was quite 
popular until White found 10 g5! hxg5 

11 fxg5 $Mi5 (1 l...b4 12 £>a4 £>h5 13 
0-0 £>d7 14 g6 £>hf6 15 c3! £>e5 16 
gxf7+ ixf7 17 cxb4 Hh4 led to a 
quick win for Black in Ivanchuk-Topa- 
lov, Las Palmas 1996 but White should 
now have continued 18 Af4! Sc8 19 
a3 intending Axe5 followed by £tf3 
with very promising play - Ivanchuk) 

12 g6!? #h4+ 13 Af2 Wf6 14 gxf7+ 
Wxfl 15 Wg4 e5 16 £te6 Bh6 17 £>xf8 
&xf8 18 Ae3 £}f4 19 Axf4 exf4 20 
0-0 Hf6 21 £>e2 with a large plus for 
White, Smirin-Vera, Winnipeg 1997. 

9h3 

The spectacular game Topalov-Kas- 
parov, Moscow OL 1994 featured 9 
Ae2?! but nobody has followed in 
the Bulgarian’s footsteps since after 

9.. .e5! 10 £>f5 g6 11 £>g3 exf4 12 
Axf4 Ae6 13 Hfl Sc8 14 h3, instead 
of 14...Wb6, Kasparov could have 
played 14...Ae7 15 Wd2 d5!, opening 
the position to Black’s advantage. 

9...d5?! is a strategic error. After 10 
e5 £id7 11 Wd2 Ab4 12 a3 £>xd4 13 


Axd4 Ae7 14 Ad3 b5 15 We3 Ab7 16 
£>e2 Wc7 17 b4 White is in firm con¬ 
trol, Sakaev-A.Sokolov, Yugoslavia 
1997, while 9...Ae7 10 Ag2 « c 7 11 
Wd2 &xd4 12 Axd4 e5 13 Ae3 exf4 
14 Axf4 Ae6 15 0-0-0 Sd8 16 *bl 
also gives White the better of it, 
Ehlvest-Rot§agov, Tallinn rpd 1996. 

10«e2!? 

10 #d2 is also possible, but the 
text-move frees the d-file for the rook 
when it arrives at dl and may help to 
prepare e5. 

10.. .b5 

This aggressive move is Black’s 
best. Others have failed to achieve the 
necessary counterplay: 

a) 10...Ad7!? 11 0-0-0 (11 Ag2) 

ll...b5 12 Ag2 b4 13£>d5!?exd5 14 
exd5 ^xd4 15 Axd4+ with a strong 
initiative, which led to a quick win for 
White in Hracek-Oll, Parnu 1996. 

b) 10...£>xd4 11 Axd4 b5 12 Ag2 
Hb8 13 e5 and White had a large ad¬ 
vantage in Hra£ek-Lutz, Bundesliga 
1995/6. 

11 £>xc6 lfxc6 12 Ag2 Ab7 13 
Ad4 Ae7 14 a3 Bc8 15 0-0-0 Wc4 

with approximately equal chances, 
Leko-Gelfand, Dortmund 1996. 

C2) 

7 g5 5)fd7 (D) 

8h4 

This is probably the most precise 
move-order, although 8 Ae3 is seen 
just as frequently. 

8.. .b5 

8.. .£)c6 would transpose into Line 
B. 

9a3Ab7 
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Nunn mentions 9...£>b6 as less ac¬ 
curate: 10 h5 £\8d7 11 Hh3 £>c5 12 g6 
1613 Hg3 e5 14 &c6 Wc7 15 &b4 with 
advantage for White, Nunn-Walden, 
Nottingham 1983. 

10 i.e3 

10 h5 is premature due to 10.. Jte7!, 
forcing White to protect his g-pawn as 
11 g6 hxg6 12 hxg6 Hxhl 13 gxf7+ 
‘ fcxf7 14 #f3+ &f6 15 tfxhl does not 
V work here when the d4-knight is unde¬ 
fended. 

10...£ib6 11 h5 £i8d7 12 g6! (D) 

A major improvement over the older 

12Hh3. 



12.. .hxg6 13 hxg6 fixhl 14 gxf7+ 
*xf7 

14.. . < 4 > e7? is even worse. 15 Wg4 


Wc8 16 #xe6+ &d8 17 #e8+ &c7 18 
£te6+ &c6 19 £M5! (even though 
Black is a rook ahead here, it is not 
surprising that White is completely 
winning with the knights dancing 
around the black monarch) 19...Hxfl+ 
20 <4>xfl <&xd5 (or 20...a5 21 £>d4+ 
&C5 22 Wxc8+ with mate in a few 
moves) 21 exd5+ <4>xd5 22 £>xf8! and 
White soon won in Kotronias-Kr.Geor- 
giev, Karditsa 1994. 

15 Wf3+ Wf6 16 #xhl 

White had a distinct advantage in 
the game Adams-Cu.Hansen, Wijk 
aan Zee 1991. 


D) 

6...h6 (D) 



We shall now consider three differ¬ 
ent strategies for White. 7 g5 aims to 
break up the kingside immediately. 
With 1 $L%2 followed by 8 h3 White 
first reinforces his kingside and plans 
queenside development by $Le 3, Wd2 
and 0-0-0, seeking to limit Black’s 
counterplay before continuing with 
his kingside attack. Finally, 7 h4 is the 
main line, and also the most direct at¬ 
tempt. 
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Dls 7 g5 38 

D2: 7 &g2 39 

D3: 7 h4 40 

There are a few alternatives, which 
most often transpose to one of the 
above-mentioned variations but let’s 
see what happens if White varies a lit¬ 
tle from the well-trodden paths: 

a) 7 h3 £k:6 8 J.e3 (D) and now: 



al) 8....&d7 is possible, when 9 
$Lg2 transposes to Line D2 but White 
can try 9 f4!? a6 10 Wf3 Hc8 11 0-0-0 
with a double-edged position. 

a2) 8... a6 is a position often reached 
via the move-order 6...a6 7 ie3 8 

h3 (instead of 8 f4, which was cov¬ 
ered in Line Cl). 9 $Lg2 (9 We2 has 
also been tried, as has 9 Wd2!?, when 
Shirov-Salov, Dos Hermanas 1997 
continued 9...$}xd4 10 Wxd4 e5 11 
Wd3i.e6 12 0-0-0 2c8 13 f47! {proba¬ 
bly too aggressive} 13...Wa5 14 a3 
Sxc3 15 Wxc3 Wxc3 16 bxc3 exf4 17 
.&xf4 £ixe4 18 Hel £>xc3 19 Jk. g2 
< 4 > d7! with excellent compensation for 
Black) 9...£>e5 10 We2 g5!? (this is a 
standard idea, stopping White gaining 
even more space with a later f4) 11 


0-0-0 &d7 12 f4 gxf4 13 Axf4 Wc7 14 
®f3 .&e7 15 Wf2 .£.c6 with approxi¬ 
mately equal play according to Ilin£ic. 

b) 7 Bgl £>c6 8 ie3 (8 h4 trans¬ 
poses to Line D3) 8...a6 9 We2!? 
£>xd4 10 £xd4 e5 11 £e3 i.e6 12 h4 
g6 13 g5 hxg5 14 hxg5 <&h5 15 0-0-0 
£tf4 16 &xf4 exf4 17 £ld5 JiLgl with a 
level position, Karpov-Timman, Plov¬ 
div Echt 1983. 


D1) 

7 g5 hxg5 8 .&xg5 £k6 (D) 



This position is identical to the 
Richter-Rauzer Attack but with the 
difference that Black’s h-pawn and 
White’s g-pawn have been removed. 
This substantially alters the character 
of the position. Black has some addi¬ 
tional counterplay on the semi-open 
h-file and the pawn structure is slightly 
favourable for Black as he has fewer 
pawn islands. On the other hand king- 
side castling can be ruled out as an op¬ 
tion for Black and White has good 
piece play. This all adds up to an inter¬ 
esting strategic position that should 
produce chances for both sides. 

9 Wd2 
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White can also put the queen on e2, 
e.g. 9 J.g2 i.d7 10 £>b3 a6 11 We2 
!c7 12 0-0-0 0-0-0 13 h4 &b8 14 h5 
±c7 15 f4 £}g8! (this idea was in¬ 
vented by Swedish grandmaster Ulf 
Andersson and has become a familiar 
motif in these lines) 16 £>d4 Af6!? 17 
fcf3 £>ge7 18 Axf6 gxf6 19 «d2 
Bh6! (Salov rightly assesses that the 
d-pawn is not so important here and 
immediately begins his own counter¬ 
play) 20 Wxd6 (20 <&d4 £>xd4 21 Wxd4 
JLc6 turns out in Black’s favour as the 
f6 -pawn is now protected) 20...Wxd6 
21 Bxd6 <£>c7 22 e5 (J.Polgar-Salov, 
Buenos Aires 1994) and now Black 
Could have seized the initiative with 

22...fig8!. 

9 h4 is also possible, but 9...a6 10 
Wd2 Wb6 11 £>b3 &d7 12 0-0-0 would 
merely transpose to the main line. 

9 5M)3 is also seen once in a while, 
With similar play to J.Polgar-Salov, 
but I think that Black has already won 
a moral victory in those positions 
•ince it has not been necessary to play 
„Mb6 to force White’s knight back. 

9...«b6 

White probably keeps a slight ad¬ 
vantage if the knight is allowed to stay 
on d4, e.g. 9...a6 10 0-0-0 &d7 11 h4 
lc7 12 Ae2 0-0-0 13 f4 Ae7 14 h5 
St?b8 15 s£?bl £e8 16 Af3, Karpov- 
Smith, San Antonio 1972. 

10 4)b3 a6 110-0-0 Wc7 12 f4 (D) 

Now: 

a) 12...&d7 13 *>bl Ae7 14 h4 
0-0-0 15 Ag2 <&b8 16 Jkf3 Ac8 
(16...£e8!?) 17 We2 (perhaps 17 5M4!? 
4foxd4 18 Wxd4 Wc5, Ehlvest-Bonsch, 
Tbrrassa 1991, is better; then Bonsch 



suggests 19 Wxc5 dxc5 20 Bdgl with 
a slight advantage for White) 17...£)g8! 
18 &xe7 £>gxe7 19 h5 g6 20 lfd2 
gxh5 21 Bxh5 Bxh5 22 i.xh5 f5! and 
Black has fully equalized, Illescas- 
Andersson, Bilbao 1987. 

b) 12...b5 13 &g2 &b7 14 We3! 
(much better than 14 ibl Jiel 15 h4 
b4 16 £te2 a5, which gives Black good 
play on the queenside, Stean-Spassky, 
Moscow 1975) 14...b4 (14...Ae7 15 
h4 0-0-0 is a more cautious approach) 
15 £>a4 £>d7 16 e5 d5 17 f5! with a 
strong initiative for White, Razuvaev- 
Commons, Lublin 1978. 

D2) 

7 £g2 £>c6 8 h3!? 

By reinforcing the kingside. White 
intends £e3 followed by Wd2 and 
0-0-0. Alternatives: 

a) 8 £ixc6 bxc6 9 e5 £ld5 10 exd6 
£xd6 11 £ie4 £a6! 12 b3 Ae5! 13 
Ad2 .&xal 14 Wxal 0-0 15 c4 with 
some compensation for White, Don- 
chev-Ermenkov, Bulgarian Ch 1988. 

b) 8 £>b3 a5 9 a4 d5! 10 exd5 £>b4 
with unclear play according to Bole- 
slavsky. 

8...id7 
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Black may also try 8.. JLe7, when 9 
Ae3 £>xd4 10 »xd4 e5 11 Wd3 a6 12 
0-0-0 ^.e6 13 f4 b5 gives Black coun¬ 
terplay (Kasparov) but White can in¬ 
stead avoid exchanges with 9 £>de2. 

9 Ae3 &e7 

The liquidation with 9...£)xd4 is 
less logical now in view of 10 jLxd4 
Ac6 11 Wd3. 

10We2 

10 £>de2 is an important alterna¬ 
tive. Kasparov suggests two ways of 
obtaining counterplay: 10...g5!? 11 
Wd2 £>e5 12 b3 Wa5 13 f4 gxf4 14 
Axf4 &c6 or 10...0-0 11 0-0 £>a5 12 
b3 b5 13 a3 Wc7 14 Wd2 Hac8. 

10...£>xd4! 

Here this exchange looks fully ap¬ 
propriate. 

11 &xd4 e5 12 Ae3 Wa5! 13 f4 
exf4 14 .&xf4 Sc8 

This position occurred in Nunn- 
A.Sokolov, Reykjavik 1988, when 
White did not find anything better than 
15 e5 dxe5 16 Wxe5 Wxe5+ 17 £xe5 
Ac6, leading to a completely equal 
ending. 

D3) 

7 h4 (D) 



Now play branches into: 

D31:7...a6 40 

D32:7....ie7 41 
D33:7...£>c6 42 

Black has another alternative but it 
should give White no worries: 7...e5 8 
£>f5 £e6 9 g5!? £>xe4 10 £>xg7+ 
^.xg7 11 £>xe4 d5 12 gxh6 .&xh6 13 
&xh6 Sxh6 14 Wd2 Hxh4 15 Ab5+ 
£k6 16 0-0-0 was good for White in 
Stanciu-Vegh, Ulan Bator 1986. 

D31) 

7.. .a6 

This is one of Black’s most solid 
options. While it may be useful prepa¬ 
ration for ...b5 at some point, it is also 
a good waiting move, which leaves 
White to decide how to engineer the 
g5 break. For example 8 Ogl d5 9 exd5 
£ixd5 10 <&xd5 Wxd5 11 Ag2 Wc4 12 
c3 A.e7 13 g5 £>d7 14 We2 #xe2+ 15 
&xe2 ^b6 gave Black no worries in 
Karpov-Kindermann, Vienna 1986, so 
usually White opts for... 

8 i.g2 £>c6 

8.. .g6 is an interesting alternative 
but the creation of weaknesses on the 
dark squares might tempt White to 
change plans and instead recapture on 
g5 with the bishop, e.g. 9 g5 hxg5 10 
£xg5 Ae7 11 Wd2 e5 12 £>de2 Ae6 
13 0-0-0 £)bd7 14 f4 Wa5 15 <4>bl fic8 
16 Bhfl b5 17 b3 exf4 18 Sxf4 with 
the better chances for White, Ljubo- 
jevic-Timman, Amsterdam 1986. 

9g5 

9 £}xc6 bxc6 10 e5 £M5 11 exd6 
ixd6 12 4}e2 Sb8 favours Black, 
Lobron-Suba, Lucerne Wcht 1985. 
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9.. .hxg5 10 hxg5 Bxhl+ 11 Axhl 
&d7 12 f4! 

This is more accurate than 12 Ag2 
g6 13 f4 #b6 14 £>de2 Wc5 (Nunn- 
Bischoff, Lugano 1986), which, how¬ 
ever, lead to the same kind of position 
but with Ag2 not being a strictly nec¬ 
essary move. 

12.. .Wb6 (D) 

This move is designed to prevent 
White from developing his dark- 
iquared bishop right away. Instead, for 
Instance, 12...g6 13 Ae3 Wb6 14 a3 
life 7 15 We2 ^a5 16 0-0-0 is better for 
White, Nunn-Suba, London 1990. 



13 £>de2 g6 14 b3 ttc7 

This is more solid than 14...^5 15 
lfd2 b5 16 Ab2 Ab7 17 0-0-0 0-0-0 
18 *bl Wf2 19 Sell? Ae7 20 £>dl 
»c5 21 £>e3, when White is in con¬ 
trol, Short-Kindermann, Dortmund 
1986. 

15Ab2 b5 16Wd2 Eb8!? 

Against the plan 16... Ab7 followed 
by ...0-0-0, White should transfer his 
knight to e3, as -in the Short-Kinder¬ 
mann encounter above. 

The text-move is a more active pos¬ 
sibility but it is also double-edged as it 


leaves the black king stuck in the cen¬ 
tre. 

17 0-0-0 £ib6 18 a3 

18 Eel b4 19 £M1 ± Stoica. 

18...Ad7 19 Ag2 b4 20 axb4 

^xb4 

The chances are approximately 
equal, Ki.Georgiev-Suba, Budapest 
1993. 


D32) 

7...Ae7 (D) 



White prepares g5 by defending the 
hi-rook. Alternatives: 

a) 8 Ae3 £>c6 9 Ab5 Ad7 10 #e2 
h5 11 gxh5 £xh5 12 0-0-0 Wc7 (a 
necessary preparation for ...a6, which 
would not have its desired effect if it 
were played immediately, viz. 12...a6? 
13 Axc6 bxc6 14 e5! d5 15 £ib3 ±) 13 
Ag5 (13 ibl is probably a better 
choice although 13...a6 is then feasi¬ 
ble) 13...^xd4! 14 Exd4 £ig3! 15 
fxg3 Axg5+ 16 *bl Af6 17 Ec4 
Axb5 18 Bxc7 (after 18 £>xb5 Wb6! 
19 Efl Black secures the advantage by 

19...Ae5!, but the tempting 19...Axb2 
would be a mistake because of 20 
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Wf2! Wxb5 21 Wxf7+ S*?d8 22 Wc7+ 
<±>e8 23 a4! »b6 24 Wxb6 axb6 25 
&xb2 with a clearly superior ending 
for White) 18...Axe2 19 £>xe2 Hb8 20 
c3 Ad8! 21 Sc4 Ab6! with much the 
better endgame for Black, Shirov- 
Salov, Buenos Aires 1994. The bishop 
clearly outranges the white knight and 
the pawn structure is in Black’s favour 
too. 

b) 8 Sgl d5!? 9 exd5 £>xd5 10 
£>xd5 Wxd5 11 Ae3 £>c6 (11.. .a6 is a 
little passive: 12 g5 hxg5 13 hxg5 e5 
14 £tt>3 Wxdl+ 15 fixdl Af5 16 Ag2 
£ic6 17 c3 Bd8 18 Bxd8+ &xd8 19 
Ad5 Ag6 20 £}d2 with an edge to 
White, Ljubojevi6-Sax, Lucerne Wcht 
1989) 12 g5 (best, as 12 Ag2 ffa5+ 13 
c3 ftxd4 14 #xd4 e5 already looks 
quite good for Black) 12...hxg5 13 
hxg5 Ad7 14 c3 0-0-0 15 Wb3 £xd4 
16 Wxd5 £>c2+ 17 < 4 > d2 Aa4 18 Wd3 
Hxd3+ 19 Axd3 &xal 20 Bxal = 
Ljubojevic. 

8...h5 

The standard way of countering 
White on the kingside, but other moves 
have also been tried: 

a) 8...£>c6?! 9 Ab5 Ad7 10 Axc6 
bxc6 11 g5 hxg5 12 hxg5 Hxhl+ 13 
Wxhl £}g8 14 #h7 d?f8 15 f4 is good 
for White, Howell-Taher, Dublin 1991. 

b) 8...®tfd7 9 Wg3 &c6 10 Ae3 a6 
11 0-0-0 Wc7 (Ljubojevi6-Timman, 
Brussels 1986) and now Ljubojevic 
claims a small advantage for White af¬ 
ter 12 Ae2. 

c) 8...g6!? (this is relatively un¬ 
tested and probably Black’s best alter¬ 
native to 8...h5) 9 g5 hxg5 10 Axg5 a6 
11 0-0-0 e5 12 £)de2 Ag4 13 Wg3 


£\bd7 14f3 (14f4!?-Nunn) 14...Ae6 
15 Ah3 Axh3 16 Bxh3 Bc8 17 f4 with 
an unclear position, De Wit-Oil, Gron¬ 
ingen 1984/5. 

9 gxh5 £>xh5 

After 9...£>c6 10 5^xc6 bxc6 11 
Ag5 I do not think Black has anything 
better than to transpose to the main 
line by 1 l...£)xh5. 

10 Ag5 £k6 11 £ixc6 bxc6 12 
0-0-0 &xg5+? 

This is too greedy. Black should 
think about creating counterplay on 
the queenside, starting with 12...fib8. 

13 hxg5 Wxg5+ 14 &bl <±>e7 

It is often a bad sign when the king 
is needed for the defence. However, 

14.. .d5? was no improvement as White 
crashes through with 15 exd5 cxd5 16 
&xd5! exd5 17 Hxd5. 

15 Ae2 g6 16 2xd6!! &xd6 17 
Wxf 7 a5 

Equivalent to resignation, but there 
does not seem to be any defence, e.g. 

17.. .«fe5 18Sdl+&c5 19«e7+*b6 
20 £>a4+ <4>a5 21 Wa3 Sb8 22 &c5+ 
<£>b6 23 Wb4+ &c7 24 Wa5+, etc. 

18 Sdl+ <±>e5 19 Axh5 Exh5 20 
f4+! Wxf4 21 Wg7+ 

1-OSobura-Pieniazek, Poland 1988. 

D33) 

7.. .£k6 8 Sgl (D) 

8.. .h5 

Instead 8...5M7 9 g5 hxg5 10 hxg5 
g6 11 Ae3 a6 12 We2 £>a5 13 0-0-0 b5 
14 f4 gives White an advantage, Mor- 
ovic-J.Polgar, Las Palmas 1994. 

For a long time the text-move has 
been regarded as Black’s best defence, 
but a recent correspondence game by 
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Ulf Andersson might lead Black to 
take another look at 8...d5!?: 9 &b5 
kdl 10 exd5 &xd5 11 <Sxd5 exd5 12 
JLe3 (12 We2+ We7 13 &e3 £>xd4 14 
Jtxd7+ <&xd7 15 JixdA Wxe2+ 16 
Stxe2 is probably slightly better for 
White, as in J.Polgar-Salov, Dos Her- 
manas 1995, but Black can continue 

12.. .1.e7 13 £>f5 Axf5 14 gxf5 *f8 
with an unclear position, Liberzon- 
Pormanek, Beersheba 1978) 12...ie7 
(Valery Salov has experimented with 

12.. .Vxh4 but 13 Wf3, as Anand re¬ 
plied against him in Moscow 1992, is 
dangerous for Black) 13 #d2 0-0 
(13..JLxh4?! 14 0-0-0 Af6 15 £>f5 
Jtxf5 16 gxf5 a6 17 £xc6+ bxc6 18 
Ac5 with excellent compensation for 
White, Karpov-Spassky, Tilburg 1980) 
had been condemned on the basis of 
14 fcf5, but Black has 14...d4! (this 
move seems to turn the tables; in In- 
formator Krnic had only mentioned 

14.. .Axf5 15 gxf5 &h7 16 0-0-0 and 

14.. .±f6 15 £>xh6+ gxh6 16 g5, in 
both cases with a strong attack for 
White) 15 ^.xh6 (White’s best chance; 
Other moves are very pleasant for 
Black: 15 £>xe7+ Wxe7 16 0-0-0 £>e5 
17 Axd4 £tf3 and Black wins an 


exchange, or 15 .&xd4 5}xd4 16 £}xd4 
±xb5 17 £ixb5 Wb6 18 c4 Bad8 19 
Wc2 .&xh4 with a fantastic position) 

15.. .1b4! (there is no time to defend; 
a counter-attack must be started) 16 
c3 dxc3 17 bxc3 £le5! (threatening 
...&f3+) 18 &e2 Se8 19 sfrfl Af8! 
(the bishop has done its job and is now 
returned to the defence) 20 Af4 Wa5 
21 Bg3 Bad8 with very good compen¬ 
sation for Black, Timmerman-Anders¬ 
son, corr. 1996. 

9 gxh5 

This is regarded the main line by 
theory but 9 g5 5}g4 10 JLe2 is an in¬ 
teresting alternative, attempting to win 
a pawn. Black’s best line is probably 

10.. .1fb6 11 JixgA £>xd4 12 &e2 
£}xe2 13 Wxe2 Jidl with approxi¬ 
mately equal play, Mikhalchishin- 
A.Sokolov, USSR Ch 1984. 

9...Bxh5 

Black usually replies 9...£>xh5 but 
then White can reply 10 &e3!? (apart 
from 10 Jig 5 £tf6, which effectively 
transposes to the main line). Captur¬ 
ing with the rook cleverly side-steps 
this additional possibility by White. 
The only disadvantage is that Black 
has forfeited his right to castle king- 
side, but as this rarely becomes a real 
possibility, I prefer the text-move. 

10 &g5 Bh8 (D) 

This position is identical to the one 
reached in Line D1 (i.e. after 7 g5 
hxg5 8 Jixg5) with the exception that 
White has gained two extra moves, 
namely h4 and Bgl. Although this 
should constitute a slight improve¬ 
ment, it is not clear how much better it 
is. The h-pawn may become weak and 
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even though the rook on gl occupies a 
semi-open file, it does not generate 
much pressure along it. 

11 Wd2 

Others: 

a) 11 Hg3 a6 12 £}xc6 bxc6 13 
Wf3 Bb8 14 0-0-0 Wb6 15 b3 ®h5 16 
Sgl (this could not really be the point 
of 11 2g3) 16...g6 17 Ac4 ®a5 18 e5 
d5 19 ^bl Ad7 20 Afl with unclear 
play. Van der Wiel-Winants, Budel 
1987. 

b) 11 Ae2 (D) covers the h-pawn 
on its march forward and is the most 
popular alternative to 11 Wd2: 



bl) After 1 l...Ae7, 12 Wd2 £>xd4 
13 Wxd4 e5 14 We3 Ae6 15 0-0-0 
#a5 16 Axf6 Axf6 17 Bxd6 Bxh4 


saw Black equalize rather easily in 
Kotronias-Shipov, Greek Cht 1996, 
but White should try 12 h5, not fearing 

12.. .£)xd4 13 #xd4 £bch5 14 Axe7 
Wxe7 as 15 0-0-0 is promising for 
White. 

b2) 1 l...Ad7 12 h5 a6 13 Wd2 (af¬ 
ter 13 £ib3 b5 14 a3 Bc8 15 #d2, de 
Firmian-Suba, Tunis IZ 1985,15...^a5 

16 h6 £k4 17 hxg7 Axg7 18 Axc4 
bxc4 19 £id4 Bb8 is unclear accord¬ 
ing to Suba) 13...b5 14 a3 (White can¬ 
not do without this, e.g. after 14 0-0-0 
b4 15 £}xc6 Axc6 16 £>d5 5^xe4! 17 
Axd8 £>xd2 18 £>xb4 Af3! 19 Hxd2 
Axe2 20 Ac7 <i?d7! Black emerges 
with the better endgame - Nunn) 

14.. .Ae7 15 Ae3 £>xh5 16 0-0-0 was 
played in Kasparov-Sax, Tilburg 1989. 
By sacrificing a pawn. White has ob¬ 
tained a strong initiative and there 
seems to be no safe place for Black’s 
king. Kasparov now analyses 16...g6 

17 f4 £T6 (17...Wa5!?) 18 Hhl Bg8 
19 Af3 Bc8 20 e5! dxe5 21 &xc6 
Axc6 22 Axc6+ Bxc6 23 #g2 Wc7 
24 fxe5 £>d5 and now 25 Ad4 b4 26 
axb4 Axb4 27 fte4 with good com¬ 
pensation for White, but why not 25 
^xd5 exd5 26 Sxd5, when material is 
level and White’s pieces seem better 
placed? 

ll.jHTb6 12 £>b3 (D) 

12.. .Ad7 

12.. .a6 13 0-0-0 Wc7 14 £>d4 Ad7 
15 Ah3 £ie5 16 f4 £>c4 17 Wd3 was 
better for White in Ljubojevic-Sax, 
Biel IZ 1985. It is important that Black 
keeps his queen on b6 for a few more 
moves. The point soon becomes clear. 

13 0-0-0 a6 14 2g3 
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Here we see why the queen should 
•tay on b6. The rook on gl is unpro¬ 
tected and so White is not able to play 
f4 straight away. Apart from this, 
White has also tried 14 We2 ®c7 15 
Bg3 (D): 



a) 15...0-0-0 and now White can 
iwitch plans (showing the idea behind 


14 We2) and concentrate his forces on 
the queenside and the centre with 16 
Hgd3 £e7 17 f3 <&b8 18 Wf2 Ac8 19 
s£?bl with the following options: 

al) 19...£>g87! 20 £e3 &xh4 21 
Wgl is promising for White. 

a2) 19...«3e5 20 S3d2 £>g8 21 a3 
£}g6 (21...i.xg5 22 hxg5 f6 23 f4 
thfl may be better) 22 ^.e3 &xM 23 
Wgl and White had very good com¬ 
pensation in the game Lobron-Ree, 
Wijk aan Zee 1985. 

a3) 19...&e8 20 £>a4 £xg5 21 
hxg5 f6 22 Sc3 d5 23 £\d4 results in 
an edge for White, Sax-Cebalo, Za¬ 
greb/Rijeka 1985. 

b) 15...Sc8!7 16 Ah3 (the slightly 
mysterious move 16 Hh3 featured in 
Kindermann-A.Sokolov, Mendoza tt 
1985, which continued 16...b5 17 a3 
b4 18 axb4 £>xb4 19 Hd4 Hb8 with 
chances for both sides) 16...b5 17 f4 
b4 18 £>bl a5 19 a4 £te7 20 e5 £\h5 21 
Sgd3 d5 22 £\d4 g6 23 b3 and it is not 
completely clear who this uncharac¬ 
teristically closed position favours, 
Glek-Ehlvest, Tallinn 1986. 

14...»c7 15 &g2 £e7 16 f4 0-0-0 
17 »!2 &b8 18 f5 £>e5 19 &h3 £>c4 
Black has equalized, Karpov-Kas- 
parov, Moscow Wch (1) 1984/5. 






4 6 f4 


1 e4 c5 2 3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 

5 53c3 e6 6 f4 (D) 



6 f4 is one of the more aggressive 
options against the Scheveningen. 
White intends to bring his queen to f3 
and usually castles queenside followed 
by a pawn-storm on the kingside. 

We shall here look at two possible 
plans for Black. Variation A covers 
6...a6 often with a quick ...b5 to fol¬ 
low, while variation B deals with 
Black opting for rapid development 
with 6...£>c6. However, in the latter 
case Black often plays ...a6 a little 
later. Let’s take a look at the most 
common ideas: 

Black plays 6...a6 

If permitted, Black will follow up with 
a quick ...b5 and .. JLb7, thereby exert¬ 
ing pressure on the e4-pawn. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this is not possible straight 
away after White’s most common 



reply 7 Wf3. Therefore Black will 
have to place his queen on c7 before 
advancing the b-pawn, but often this is 
only done after chasing back White’s 
knight with 7..Mb6 8 53b3 (White can 
also opt for the subtle 8 a3!?). If White 
decides to retreat the knight then it is 
often followed by advancing the g- 
pawn, thereby gaining some space and 
preparing a kingside attack. 

Black plays 6...£k6 
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It is not so easy to explain the ideas 
from this position as there is consider¬ 
able choice for both sides. Black can 
cither opt for a quick ...e5 or he can 
play the preparatory ....&e7, ...Wc7, 
,..a6, ...53xd4 and then ...e5. White of¬ 
ten develops with Wf3 and «&e3, when 
it is a matter of taste whether White 
wants to castle queenside and follow 
Up with g4, or play ,&d3, £3b3 and cas¬ 
tle kingside, also following up with g4 
at some point. Both ideas are very in¬ 
teresting and lead to dynamic posi¬ 
tions with roughly equal chances. 

The Theory of 6 f4 

1 e4 c5 2 £sf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £)xd4 
Qf6 5£>c3e6 6f4 
A: 6...a6 47 

B:6...Sk6 51 

A) 

6...a6 (D) 



7«f3 

White prevents ...b5 due to the 
thrust e5. This is now considered the 
lhain line for White in this system but 
we shall have a look at a few other 


moves, of which 7 $Lq3 is also rather 
popular: 

a) 7 .£.d3 (a fully natural develop¬ 
ing move but it lacks the sharpness of 
7 Wf3 and it does not seem completely 
logical to block the d-file unless White 
is able to play e5 at a suitable moment) 

7.. .b5 (moves like 7...£ic6 and 

are also fully playable but this is the 
most interesting) and now: 

al) 8 Wf3 was the topic of three 
games in the match between J.Polgar 
and Polugaevsky in Aruba 1991: 

8.. ..6.7 9 g4 $3fd7!7 (a subtle retreat 
and an improvement over 9...£>c6 10 
£>xc6 SLx c6 11 a3 Ae7 12 Ae3 £>d7 
13 0-0-0, which occurred in the first 
match game) 10 &e3 4)c5 11 0-0-0 
<Sbd7 (or 1 l...b4 12 £>ce2 53bd7 13 
*bl ifc7 14 g5 g6 15 h4 Ag7 16 h5 
fig8 with unclear play, J.Polgar-Polu¬ 
gaevsky, Aruba (5) 1991) 12 h4 b4 13 
£>ce2 Wc7 14 <4>bl g6 15 h5 Ag7 and 
now in J.Polgar-Polugaevsky, Aruba 
(7) 1991 White went wrong with 16 
h6?! Af6 17 g5 Ae7 18 £ig3 0-0 19 
Shel a5, which promised Black good 
play on the queenside, while the king- 
side was more or less blockaded. 

a2) 8 e5!? dxe5 9 fxe5 £>d5 (not 

9.. .£tfd7? 10 £>xe6! and White wins) 
10 Wg4 and now: 

a21) 10...£>b4!? 11 &g5! £>xd3+ 
12 cxd3 Wdl 13 £>e4 Ab7 14 Scl 
53c6 15 £>xc6 &xc6 16 flfl! gives 
White a promising position - Hjartar- 
son. 

a22) 10...&xc3 11 bxc3 Wd5 ?! 
(ll...Ab7 12 0-0 Ufd5 13 Hf4! also 
gives White good attacking chances 
according to Balashov, but is probably 
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the lesser evil) 12 Jte4! Wxe5? (this is 
at least consistent, but objectively 
Black should play 12...#c4!7 13 .&d2 
fia7, although 14 Sfl! looks very good 
for White) 13 Wf4! Wxf4 14 Axf4 
with a winning position for White, 
Nijboer-Van Wely, Ter Apel 1993. 

a23) 10...h5!? (this may be Black’s 
best continuation) 11 #g3 £)b4 12 
JLe3 £ixd3+ 13 cxd3 ^.b7 with 
roughly equal play, Todorovic-Badea, 
Bucharest 1996. 

b) 7Ae3b5(7..Jft>67!8a3frxb2? 
9 £}a4 -l— is a familiar trap) 8 ®f3 
Ab7 (D) and now White must decide 
whether to slow down the advance of 
Black’s b-pawn: 



bl) 9 a3 £>bd7 10 Ad3 &e7 
(10...g6 followed by is an inter¬ 

esting alternative) 11 0-0 fic8 12 Hael 
0-0 (12...®lc5 13 g4 g6 14 g5 £>fd7 15 
Wg3 e5 16 £>f3 0-0 17 f5 Se8 18 fth4 
d5!7 led to great complications in 
Smyslov-Tan Hiong Liong, Hastings 
1962/3) 13 Wh3 (on 13 g4 Black can 
now try the thematic exchange sacri¬ 
fice 13...2xc3 14 bxc3 £ic5 15 Af2 
®a8! 16 jLh4 with an unclear position 
- Kasparov) 13...£>c5 14 Af2 £tfd7 


15 &hl iLf6! = Yudasin-Kasparov, 
USSR Ch 1988. 

b2) 9 £d3 ftbd7 10 g4 (if 10 0-0, 

10.. .b4 11 £)ce2 5}c5 12 ftg3 leaves 
White’s pieces less flexibly placed; 
Black should now play 12...^.e7 with 
a solid position rather than 12...h57! 
13 a3! h4 14 £}ge2 £>fxe4 which pro¬ 
duces massive complications after 15 
£ixe6! fxe6 16 axb4 £}g3 17 Jlg6+ 
<&d7 18 «g4 £>xe2+ 19 #xe2 £>e4 20 
^.d4 £>f6 21 Hfel with very good 
compensation for White, Christian- 
sen-Reshevsky, USA Ch 1977) and 
now there is a varied and rather pleas¬ 
ant choice for Black: 

b21) 10...&C5 11 g5 b4 12 gxf6 
bxc3 13fxg7£xg7 14b4!?^xd3-f 15 
cxd3 c2!7 (better than the previously 
played 15...®e7) 16 Sgl Wc7 17 &e2 
®c3 18 ®f2 &f6 19 Had Sc8 20 
Sxc2 #xb4 with a messy position, 
Trepp-Timman, Lugano 1983. 

b22) 10...e5!7 (this relatively new 
discovery is probably one of Black’s 
better options) 11 £)f57! (Obukhov 
suggests 11 £ib3 exf4 12 ixf4 h5 13 
g5 £>g4 14 g6! fxg6 15 0-0-0 with 
compensation for White, as an im¬ 
provement but Black might consider 

12.. .b4!7) ll...h5 12 g5 £>g4,1.Rogers- 
Obukhov, London Lloyds Bank 1993. 
Black already has a comfortable posi¬ 
tion intending an exchange on f4 and 
subsequently occupying e5 with a 
knight. 

b23) 10...h6 is one of a number of 
new ideas in this variation. Milos- 
J.Polgar, Sao Paulo 1996 continued 11 
a3 (11 0-0-0 is better) 1 l...Sc8 12 0-0 
Ae7 13 Sael g5! 14 f5 ^Ye5 15 Wh3 
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4*117! (an excellent defensive move; it 
In now obvious that White has trouble 
breaking through, while Black’s pros¬ 
pects on the kingside look very good) 

16 $Lz2 h5 17 fxe6+ fxe6 18 gxh5 g4 
With a strong attack for Black. 

b24) 10...b4 11 £>ce2 and now: 

b241) ll...£ic5 12 £}g3 #c7 13 
0-0 (or 13 g5 £ifd7 14 h4 g6 15 0-0 
kgl with unclear play, Hlibner-Por- 
llNch, Lucerne OL 1982) 13...£tfd7 14 
f5 &e5 15 We2 exf5 16 <&dxf5 g6 17 
<bh6 with an unclear position, Trepp- 
Ribli, Lucerne OL 1982. 

b242) ll...e5!7 (in conjunction 
With 10...b4, this is the most consistent 
approach) 12 £\f5 (White may also 
consider 12 ?3b3, which aims to con¬ 
trol c5 if Black opens up the position 
with ...d5; Leko-Smirin, Wijk aan Zee 
1993 continued 12...exf4 13 .&xf4 ®e7 
14 0-0-0 £ie5 15 Wg3 Bc8 16 £\ed4 
tc7 17 ^bl g6 with about equal 
chances) 12...d5 13 £>fg3 £c5! 14 g5 
dxc4 15 ^xe4 £>xe4 16 ixe4 £xe4 

17 #xe4 i.xe3 18 Wxe3 0-0 19 0-0-0 
Wc7 20 <&bl Hac8 and the massive ex¬ 
changes have resulted in an equal po¬ 
rtion, Balashov-Spassky, Bugojno 
1978. 

Returning to the position after 7 
Iff3 (D): 

7.JHfb6 

Although this blocks the way for 
the b-pawn and the queen has to return 
to c7 in a few moves, it is Black’s best 
option as the threat to the d4-knight 
causes White some inconvenience. 

Instead l..Mcl seems more natu¬ 
ral but leaving the white knight on d4 
unchallenged promises White a freer 



game: 8 g4 b5 9 g5 b4 (9...£>fd7 10 a3 
Ab7 11 Ae3 *hc6 12 Ah3!7 b4 13 
axb4 £>xb4 14 0-0 &c5 15 Bad 1 was 
better for White in Timman-Hjartar- 
son, Belfort 1988) 10 <S3cb5! axb5 11 
gxf6 gxf6 12 f5! exf5? (it is very rare 
to see such a positional error by a 
strong player like Ehlvest; there can 
be no doubt about White’s advantage 
after 12...e5 13 £}xb5 Wc6 14 c4 but it 
really was necessary) 13 ixb5+ .&d7 
14 Wxf5 with a decisive positional 
advantage, I.Rogers-Ehlvest, Biel IZ 
1993. 

8£b3 

8 a3 is an important alternative: 

a) 8...Wxd4?7 9 ie3 traps the 
queen. 

b) 8...^bd7 9 £)b3 ®c7 10 g4 h6 
11 h4 h5 12 g5 £>g4 13 Ad2 b5 has 
proved to be better for White after ei¬ 
ther 14 .&h3, Anand-Kasparov, Paris 
Immopar rpd 1992, or 14 0-0-0 ib7 
(Adams-Smirin, Tilburg 1992) 15 .&e2. 

c) 8...g6 is possible. 

d) Suba’s 8...h5!7 is another idea. 

e) 8...£}c6 9 £>xc6 (9 4£ib3 is also 
possible but I cannot believe that hav¬ 
ing gained ...53c6 compared to White’s 
a3 should be to Black’s disadvantage; 
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Onishchuk-Van Wely, Wijk aan Zee 
1997 continued 9...*fc7 10 g4 b5 11 
g5 <Sd7 12 Ad3 g6 13 Ae3 Ag7 14 h4 
b4 and now 15 5^a4?! bxa3 16 Sxa3 
£ib4 17 #e2 Ab7 18 0-0 0-0 19 Ad2 
a5 gave Black the more harmonious 
position; Onishchuk instead proposed 
15 axb4 ®>xb4 16 0-0 0-0 17 Hf2 as an 
improvement) with an important deci¬ 
sion for Black (D)\ 



el) 9...®xc6!7 (retaining the pos¬ 
sibility of a queenside minority attack) 
10 Ad3 (10 g4 is also possible, and 
should be met by either 10...h6 or 

10.. .d5!?) 10...b5 11 Ae3 Ab7 12 Ad4 
Ae7 13 g4 d5 14 e5 £>e4 = Leko-Sax, 
Hungarian Ch 1993. 

e2) 9...bxc6 (Black prefers to 
strengthen his centre) with a further 
split: 

e21) 10 g4!? (this move has only 
been played in a couple of games, and 
taking into account the trouble Black 
has had in those games it is surprising 
that it has not been more popular) 

10.. .g6 (10...e5 11 g5 4M7 is an idea 

but Black will face some problems 
with his development) 11 g5 <£id7 12 
b3 h6!7 (12_SLg77! is clearly the most 


logical move but is probably an inac¬ 
curacy: 13 Ab2 0-0 14 0-0-0 d5 15 h4 
gave White a promising attack in 
Short-Smirin, Debrecen Echt 1992) 
13 Ab2 Sh7 14 £>a4 Wc7 15 h4 hxg5 

16 fxg5 Ae7 17 Wg3 Ab7 18 0-0-0 
0-0-0 occurred in Oll-Stohl, Manila 
OL 1992. Perhaps Black is OK but I 
prefer White. 

e22) 10 b3 Ab7 11 Ab2 with a 
choice for Black: 

e221) 1 l...d5 12 0-0-0 (12 e5 is 
somewhat safer but Black has no prob¬ 
lems after 12...£kT7 13 £>a4 Wc7 14 
Ad3 c5) 12...Wa5 13 e5 5M7 14 £te4 
#c7 15 Sel (Kasparov suggests 15 c4 
as an improvement) 15...g6 16 g4 c5 

17 Ag2 Sb8 18 Wdl c4! with the bet¬ 
ter chances for Black, Z.Almasi-Kas- 
parov, Lyons 1994. 

e222) 11 ...c5 12 0-0-0 0-0-0 13 
Ac4 (after 13 Ad3 d5, 14 exd5 exd5 
15 &a4 #c7 16 Af5+7! &b8 17 Ae5 
Ad6 18 Wc3 d4! 19 Axd6 #xd6 was 
also good for Black, J. Pol gar-Kaspa¬ 
rov, Dos Hermanas 1996 but White 
should not open up the position so 
early - Kasparov suggests instead 14 
We2!7) 13...Wc6! (if Black could get 
in ...d5 he would be better) 14 tth3 
&c7 15 e5 £>d7 16 exd6+ Axd6 17 
f5 (positionally White is better but 
Black’s pieces cooperate very well) 

17...£>b6! 18 fxe6 Af4+ 19 &bl £>xc4 
20 Wf5 (a mistaken sacrifice but Black 
would also be better after 20 bxc4 
Wxe6) 20...£>d2+ 21 <&a2 Ah6 22 
Wxf7+ ^b8 23 Shel c4! + Anand- 
Polugaevsky, French Cht 1993. 

8...ttc7 (D) 

9g4 
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9 a4 stops Black from playing ...b5; 
(hen Black should reply 9...b6 and de¬ 
velop according to the scheme .. JLb7, 
„.4£ibd7, ...jfc.e7, ...0-0, and ...Sac8. 

9.. .b5 10 g5 &fd7 

10.. .b4 11 £)b5 axb5 12 gxf6 gxf6 

13 Axb5+ 5)d7 14 f5 is promising for 
White, e.g. 14...*e7?! 15 Axd7!i.xd7 

16 fxe6 fxe6 17 Sf 1! and Black has se¬ 
rious problems defending f6, J.Polgar- 
Van Wely, Amsterdam 1995. 

11 JLd3 

White could also wait to decide 
Where to place the light-squared bishop; 
•n example is 11 Jte3 ib7 12 0-0-0 
b4 13 *he2 £>c6 14 <S)ed4 £lxd4 15 
Axd4 e5 16 Ae3 exf4 17 &xf4 £te5 
With a level position, Almasi-Sax, 
Hungarian Ch 1995. 

11.. .£b7 12 ile3 £>c6 13 Wh3 b4 

14 &e2 g615 0-0-0 Jig! 16 &bl 0-0 

17 f5 exf5 18 exf5 Hfe8 19 Hhfl 
fcceS with chances for both sides, 
Nljboer-Van Wely, Dutch Ch 1993. 

B) 

6.. .£k6 (D) 

7&e3 

Retreating the knight by 7 £}f3 is 
mother option but it is also a small 


concession since good central control 
is usually White’s main advantage in 
the Sicilian. An interesting possibility 
for Black is 7...«fb6!? 8 kdl g6!? 9 
We2 kgl (9...a6!?) 10 £>b5! 0-0 11 
Ae3 (11 £>xd6?! #b4+ 12 &d2 *fxd6 
13 e5 Wc7 14 exf6 ^.xf6 is fine for 
Black) 1 l...*fd8 12 0-0-0 a6 13 £}xd6 
®xd6 14 e5 Wc7 15 exf6 .&xf6 16 
4>bl <53b4 17 kc4 £)d5! with chances 
for both sides, Kosten-Sax, Hastings 
1990/1. 

7...Ae7 

This is the most natural move but 

7...e5!7 is an important alternative. 
The point is that if White continues 8 
£jxc 6 bxc6 9 f5, Black does not have 
to waste time on ...kel but can quickly 
generate counterplay with 9...Wa5 10 
Wf3 Sb8 11 0-0-0 d5 12 exd5 &a3!. 
Therefore White must find other ways 
to play this position: 

a) 8 £>xc6 bxc6 and now 9 kc4 
keeps the tension in the centre and 
makes ...d5 difficult for Black. How¬ 
ever, 9...$}g4 10 i.d2 exf4 11 ixf4 
ktl 12 Wf3 0-0 13 0-0 kf6 14 *hl 
®e7 15±b3^e5 16*f2fib8 17Sfdl 
JLe6 was equal in Hiibner-Andersson, 
Bugojno 1982. 
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b) 8 fxe5 £>g4 9 ^.gl £)gxe5 10 
Wd2 ±e7 11 0-0-0 £>xd4 12 &xd4 0-0 
13 ^bl .&e6 = Yakovich-Melnikov, 
Kursk 1987. 

c) 8 £}de2 exf4 9 £*xf4 (this way 
White puts maximum effort into con¬ 
trolling the d5-square but in return 
Black has easy access to e5) 9....&e7 
10 Wd2 0-0 11 0-0-0 £>g4 12 &gl 
£>ge5 13 JLe2 Jte6 = Hiibner-Sax, 
Skelleftea 1989. 

d) 8 £>b3 £>g4 9 Ad2 exf4 10 £xf4 
&e7 11 Wd2 0-0 12 0-0-0 £>ge5 13 
®d5 ±e6 14 &e2 &xd5 15 exd5 £>b8 
16 <£d4 <Sg6 17 &e3 Af6 = Kachur- 
T.Georgadze, Aktiubinsk 1985. 

e) 8 £tf3 ftg4 9 Wd2 (as we have 
seen in the above examples, White 
does not get much in the type of posi¬ 
tion where the bishop retreats and 
Black exchanges on 14, so instead 
White concedes the bishop-pair and in 
return obtains a slight lead in develop¬ 
ment) 9...£^xe3 10 Wxe3 exf4 11 
®xf4 £e6 12 0-0-0 £e7 13 ®d5 (no¬ 
tice that White cannot attack at once 
with 13 e5? in view of 13...£}xe5 14 
<2^xe5 -&g5) 13...0-0 and now: 

el) White can win a pawn with 14 
£}xe7+ Wxe7 15 ®xd6 but Black ob¬ 
tains excellent compensation after 
15...1T6. 

e2) 14 J.c4 is a reasonable alterna¬ 
tive, attempting to do without &bl. 
Then 14...Hc8 15 &b3 £>a5 16 £>xe7+ 
Wxe7 17 £.xe6 lfxe6 18 Hd5?! (logi¬ 
cal, but 18 ^bl is objectively better, 
when White has slightly the better 
chances - A.Sokolov) 18...£>c6 19 
£)g5 Wg6 20 Sd2 Hfe8 was equal in 
Leko-A.Sokolov, Pamplona 1993/4. 


e3) 14 ^bl (this useful prophylac¬ 
tic move is very common in the Sicil¬ 
ian) 14...2c8 15£e2Wa5(15...±xd5!? 
16 2xd5 #c7 just allows White an 
edge) 16 ±c4! 2fe8 17 &b3 Wc5 18 
2d3! b5 19 Shdl and White is better, 
Svidler-A.Sokolov, Russian Ch (El¬ 
ista) 1994. 

8 #f3 (D) 



Again Black can attempt to break 
free in the centre with 8...e5 but here it 
gives White more possibilities than on 
move 7. 9 £>xc6 bxc6 10 f5 Wa5 11 
£c4 and now: 

a) ll...£b7 12 0-0-0 0-0 13 g4 d5 
14 g5 d4 (14...dxc4 15 gxf6 .£.xf6 16 
Wh5\ 2fd8 17 Sdgl! gave White a 
strong attack in P.Thipsay-Murugan, 
Indian Ch 1988) 15 gxf6 Axf6 16 &d2 
dxc3 17 i.xc3 #c5 18 b3 Had8 19 
2xd8 2xd8 20 ^b2 with a plus for 
White - Kasparov. 

b) 11...2b8 12 0-0-0 with the 
variations: 

bl) 12...d5 13 exd5 with a not too 
bright choice for Black: 

bl 1) 13...i.a3 14 bxa3 ®xc3 15 
&xa7! Wb2+ 16 <&d2 cxd5 17 &xb8 
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ffxb8 18 &xd5 0-0 19 &cl ± Tim- 
man-Liberzon, Haifa OL 1976. 

bl2) 13...Sxb2 14 &xb2 Wa3+ 15 
sfcbl Wxc3 16 Ab3 cxd5 17 Ag5 Wc7 
18 Axf6 Axf6 19 Aa4+ ± Balashov- 
Andersson, Munich 1979. 

bl3) 13...Ab4 14 £ie4! £>xd5 15 
Wg3 £}xe3 16 Wxe3 ± Gipslis-Utasi, 
Jurmala 1985. 

b2) 12...0-0 13 Ab3 £>d7 14 g4 
&c5 15 *bl &xb3 16 axb3 Hb6 (it is 
clear that Black is desperate to create 
counterplay, and with the massive for¬ 
tification in front of White’s monarch, 
it has to be something violent) 17 
Axb6 axb6 18 h4 Ab7 19 b4! Wxb4 
(19...Wa7 20 g5 Ha8 21 *cl is not 
really dangerous) 20 g5 f6 (20...Ea8 

21 f6 Wa5 22 *cl Af8 23 Shfl and 
White wins - Mi.Tseitlin) 21 £ia2 #a4 

22 gxf6 Hxf6 23 Ehgl ± Mi.Tseitlin- 
Balicki, Hradec Kralove 1984/5. 

9 0-0-0 

It goes without saying that this is 
Ihc most dangerous continuation for 
Black but a more positional approach 
In also possible, namely 9 Ad3 (in¬ 
lending to castle kingside) 9...a6 (D) 
and now: 
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a) 10 0-0 0-0 and now: 

al) 11 Sael (direct) 11...5^xd4 
(best) 12 Axd4 e5 13 fxe5 dxe5 14 

3 Ae6 (14..JLc5 is also possible, 
but White obtains an edge with 15 
Axc5 Wxc5+ 16 *hl Wd6 17 Ac4 b5 
18 £M5 £ixd5 19 Axd5, according to 
analysis by Tal) 15 *hl ®d7 16 Ae3 
Hfe8 17 ?M5 Axd5 18 exd5 g6 = Gut¬ 
man. 

a2) 11 ^hl (this fine prophylactic 
move sidesteps the usual liberating 
manoeuvre 1 l...£ixd4 12 Axd4 e5 13 
fxe5 dxe5 14 «g3 Ac5) ll...Ad7 12 
Sael b5 13 a3 (13 g4 is well met by 

13.. .£>xd4 14 Axd4 e5 15 fxe5 dxe5 
16£id5! ®d6! - Kasparov) 13...Eab8 
14 £>xc6 Axc6 15 #h3 Ebd8! 16 
Ad4 (Black’s last move was aimed 
against White’s e5-break: after 16 e5 
dxe5 17 fxe5 Wxe5 18 Ab6, Black 
has the attractive exchange sacrifice 

18.. .Exd3! 19 cxd3 Wd6 with good 
compensation) 16...e5! 17 fxe5 dxe5 
18 £)d5 Axd5 19 Axe5 Wxe5 20 exd5 
Wxb2 21 Hxf6 g6 with a level game, 
Novopashin- Korchnoi, USSR Ch 1962. 

b) 10 £ib3 b5 11 0-0 Ab7 gives 
rise to a position which occurs fre¬ 
quently from the Paulsen and Taima- 
nov systems too, e.g. 1 e4 c5 2 £tf3 e6 
3 d4 cxd4 4 5^xd4 £}c6 5 5}c3 Wc7 6 
Ae3 a6 7 Ad3 £tf6 8 0-0 b5 9 £ib3 
Ab7 10 f4 d6 11 Wf3 Ae7. White 
must now decide how to build up his 
kingside attack: 

bl) 12 a4 is the positional ap¬ 
proach. White hopes to create weak¬ 
nesses on the queenside, but with 
correct play Black should have no 
problems, viz. 12...b4 13 £te2 4^a5! 
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14 £>xa5 Wxa5 15 g4 Bc8 16 g5 £>d7 
17 £>g3 0-0 18 f5 £>e5 19 Wf4 exf5 20 
£>xf5 Hfe8 21 Ad4 Af8 with a level 
position, Morozevich-Tregubov, Al- 
ushta 1994. 

b2) 12SaelHc813*h3®b414a3 
(14 g4 is too hurried; Black responds 
actively with 14...d5) 14...£>xd3 15 
cxd3 0-0 16 Wg3?! (this does not seem 
right; White should probably bring his 
knight into play with 16 £\d4) 16...e5 
and Black has equalized, Gheorghiu- 
Stein, Moscow 1971. 

b3) 12 Wh3 0-0 13 ^hl (13 Bael 
^b4 14 a3 thxd3 15 cxd3 Hac8 trans¬ 
poses to ‘b2’) 13...Sac8 14 a3 b4 
(Zapolskis-Oll, Riga 1995) and now 

15 axb4 ftxb4 16 £M4 is equal ac¬ 
cording to Hjartarson. 

Back to 9 0-0-0 (D): 
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9...a6 10 g4 £>xd4 11 i.xd4 e5 12 
fxe5 dxe5 13 Wg3 jLd6 

Black has carried out the standard 
liberating manoeuvre and already 


seems to have a good position but a 
tactical trick saves White. 

14 Ae3 Axg4 15 i.b5+! 

The only move. 

15.. .axb5 

15.. .6T8 is quite interesting too, but 
presumably good for White, for exam¬ 
ple 16 iLg5! jLxdl 17 jLxf6 Bg8 (but 
not 17...gxf6? 18 Bgl, when the threat 
of 19 Wg7+ followed by a knight fork 
on d5 leaves Black without an ade¬ 
quate defence) 18 Bgl axb5 19 .&xg7+ 
&e8 20 Bxdl Bc8 21 Wd3! Wc6 22 
£>xb5 Jicl 23 ixe5 with plenty of 
compensation, Klinger-Granda, Ha¬ 
vana 1986. 

16 £>xb5 Wc6 17 £>xd6+ <&f8 18 
£>f5! h5! 

Threatening 19...5^xe4. Instead the 
game Geenen-Bolzoni, Belgium 1993 
continued 18...Bc8? 19 c3 .&xf5 20 
exf5 We4 21 Bhgl Bg8 22 ^.g5 £}h5 
23 Wh3 £tf4 24 Axf4 Wxf4+ 25 *bl 
We4+ 26 <ifcal Ba8 and now 27 Bgel 
would have left White on top. 

19 h3 

Another point of Black’s previous 
move is revealed after 19 Bhgl, when 
Black can continue 19...Wxe4 20 ic5+ 
&g8 21 ?)e7+ <&h7. This was not pos¬ 
sible on the move before as there was 
no escape on h7. 

19.. .6xe4 20 «Txe5 Axf5 21 ®xf5 
Bxa2 22 <&bl Bxb2+! 23 &xb2 Wc3+ 

The game ends with perpetual 
check - analysis by Geenen. 




5 Modern Scheveningen: 
Introduction and 9...Jl.d7 


1 e4 c5 2 £)f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £)xd4 
&f6 5 £>c3 e6 6 Ae2 £>c6 (D) 



In the Modern Scheveningen, Black 
omits the move ...a6 for a while and in- 
itcad embarks on a ‘central strategy’, 
with which I mean that Black attempts 
to solve his long-term problems in the 
centre straight away. There are gener¬ 
ally two ways to do that. Either Black 
cun play a quick ...e5 (which is dealt 
With in the next chapter) or he can try a 
plan with ....&d7 intending to ex¬ 
change on d4 followed by ..Ji.c6. In 
this chapter I cover the various move- 
orders and the ideas with ..JLd7. 

Lxt us first contemplate the follow¬ 
ing diagram, which shows the basics 
of Black’s plan (D): 

To counter Black’s plan, White usu- 
miy retreats the knight to b3 and fol¬ 
lows up with f4. This leaves White 



with a space advantage and Black’s 
pieces (in particular the bishop on d7) 
might turn out to be rather clumsily 
placed. 

The Theory of the 
Modern Scheveningen 
(Introduction) 

1 e4 c5 2 £lf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £\xd4 
£sf6 5 £>c3 e6 6 i.e2 &c6 7 0-0 

Others are: 

a) 7 g4 d5 8 $Lb5 id7 9 exd5 
£)xd5 10 £)xd5 exd5 11 Ae3 Ae7 12 
®d2 0-0 = Kasparov. 

b) 7 £)b3 should be met by 7...a5 8 
a4 £)b4 with the idea of ...d5 =, ac¬ 
cording to Tal. 

c) 7 J.g5 is a fairly innocuous line, 
normally reached via the Richter- 
Rauzer (5...£)c6 6 ^.g5 e6 7 .&e2) and 
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thus I will only give a single line for 
Black: 7...£e7 8 0-0 0-0 9 £>db5 a6 10 
&xf6 gxf6 11 £>d4 &h8 12 <£>hl Sg8 
13 f4 &d7 14 i.f3 Sc8 = Smyslov- 
Botvinnik, Moscow Wch 1948. 

d) 7 jLe3 .£.e7 8 f4 and now Black’s 
continuation depends on which line of 
the Modern Scheveningen he intends 
to play: 

dl) 8...i.d7 9^db5«T>8 10g4a6 
11 £id4 d5 (Gaprindashvili-Kushnir, 
Riga worn Wch (1) 1972) and now 
Kotov analyses 12 exd5 £>xd5 13 
^xd5 &h4+ 14 £f2 ±xf2+ 15 *xf2 
exd5 16 #d2 0-0 17 <&g3 =. 

d2) 8...0-0 9 Wd2 e5 10 £>b3 a5 11 
a4 exf4 12 Axf4 Ae6 13 fidl ®b6 14 
&e3 Wb4 15 £id4 £>e5 16 0-0 Eac8 
and Black has no problems, V.Spasov- 
Vogt, Tilburg 1992. 

7..JLe7 (D) 



8ie3 

There is also a slightly unusual set¬ 
up involving a queen’s fianchetto, viz. 
8 b3 0-0 9 &b2. This has some logic, 
since it is not clear how Black is going 
to free his centre and the bishop may 
ultimately become powerful on the 
long diagonal. 9...®a5 10 Wd2 Sd8 11 


Hadl £)xd4 12 Wxd4 <2ie8 (Kasparov 
considers this move unnecessary and 
instead suggests a more direct way to 
free Black’s game: 12..JLd7 13 ^hl 
£c6 14 f4 d5! 15 exd5 &xd5 16 £>xd5 
{16»e5!?J 16...Hxd5 17 »c3 *xc3 
18 &xc3 Sc8 =) 13 We3 Ad7 14 a3 
Af6 15 14 Sac8 16 Sf3 a6 17 b4 Wcl 
with equality, Alekhine-Euwe, Rotter¬ 
dam (9) 1926/7. 

8 ... 0-0 

It is worth mentioning a little fi¬ 
nesse here; if Black wishes to play the 
system with ...^.d7 then 8.. Jkd7 is the 
most accurate. There is no great dan¬ 
ger in the centre and thus it is not com¬ 
pletely necessary to find a shelter for 
the king just now. However, the real 
idea is revealed in the line 9 £>b3 a6 10 
a4 <2)a5, whereafter White does not 
have the usually so disturbing move 
e5. After 8...^.d7 White has three 
moves that need analysis: 

a) 9 <$Mb5 (White tries to exploit 
Black’s limited space to manoeuvre 
by exerting pressure on the d6-pawn, 
which has become slightly weakened 
after Black’s previous move) 9..MbS 
(D) and now: 
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al) 10 &f4 £>e5 11 £g5 a6 12 
A.xf6 gxf6 13 £M4 was played in Fed- 
orowicz-I.Ivanov, USA Ch (Durango) 
1992. White has damaged Black’s 
pawn structure but has conceded the 
bishop-pair and wasted some time 
with his knight. As a result Black has 
time to launch a counter-attack with 

13.. .b5 14 14 £>c6 15 £ixc6 &xc6 16 
A.d3 Wb6+ 17 <&hl Wc5 - unclear ac¬ 
cording to Wolff but I would prefer 
Black, who has good long-term pros¬ 
pects due to his bishop-pair and possi¬ 
bilities of breaking in the centre after a 
queenside advance. White will proba¬ 
bly have to play f5 at some point but 
then Black gets e5 for his queen and 
may launch an attack on White’s king 
by advancing his h-pawn. 

a2) After 10 a4 0-0 White has tried 
various plans, without success: 

a21) 11 Af4 (this is a more favour¬ 
able moment for this since Black does 
not have the option of ...b5 later on but 
It is still not dangerous) ll...£)e5 12 
JLg3 (or 12 ^.g5 a6 13 jLxf6 gxf6 14 
«)d4 £>c6 15 £>b3 b6 16 Wd2 Bd8 
with counterplay, Kuzmin-Uusi, USSR 
1980) 12...a6 13 £>a3 (13 £id4 Bc8 =) 

13.. .A.C6 14 f4 £>ed7 15 ±d3 £)c5 16 
ffe2 b5! 17 axb5 axb5 18 ±xb5 (tak¬ 
ing with the knight is even worse: 18 
ftnxb5 Bxal 19 Bxal £>xd3 20 Wxd3 
^xc4+) 18...^cxe4! 19^ixe4^xe4 
20 A.xc6 Wb6+ 21 jLf2 W\c6 and 
Black has the better game due to his 
more active pieces, G.Kuzmin-Ehl- 
VCNl, Helsinki 1992. 

u22) 11 f4 Bd8 12 £.f3 Ae8 13 
Ve2 a6 14 ftd4 (on 14 £>a3 Black ex¬ 
ploits White’s poor coverage of d4 by 


14.. .d5! 15 exd5 exd5, when Black’s 
pieces are better organized, Vogt- 
Uusi, Tallinn 1981) 14...1fc7 15 f57! 
(15 Sadi £>xd4 16 £xd4 e5 17 ±e3 
Ac6 = Gufeld) 15...d5! 16exd5 exd5 
and it suddenly becomes clear why 15 
f5 was not such a good move. Now the 
pawn is only hampering the white at¬ 
tack and White has himself become 
exposed down the b8-h2 diagonal, 
Podgaets-Polugaevsky, USSR 1973. 

a3) 11 Wd2 Bd8 12 14 a6 13 t>d4 
£}xd4 14 i.xd4 1x6 15 ®e3 £sdl 16 
c5 Wc7 17 ±d3 g6 18 Sael Se8 19 
#g3 f5! 20 exf6 lxf6 21 lxf6 &xf6 
= Wolff-Salov, New York 1996. 

b) 9 £>b3 a6 10 a4 is usually con¬ 
sidered very annoying for Black but 
without the interpolation of 0-0 and 
14, 10...5}a5 solves Black’s problems 
since there is no effect in e5 now. 11 
£id2 (this is the consistent move; 
White retreats his knight and so argues 
that its black counterpart is badly 
placed on the rim, however, 11 £>xa5 
#xa5 12 Wd2 is also possible, when 
Black must avoid 12...0-0 because of 
13 4)d5! but 12...Bc8 13f4lfc7 14 a5 
1x6 15 If 3 0-0 16 *hl £id7 was fine 
for Black in Arakhamia-Polugaevsky, 
Aruba Women vs Veterans 1992) 

11.. .0.0 12 f4 (D) and now: 

bl) 12...Wc7 13« r el(13g4d5! 14 
e5 £>e8 15 ld3 f6 16 exf6 5}xf6 17 
#f3 1x5 18 lf2 g6 gave chances for 
both players in Raaste-Kiik, Espoo 
1989) 13...Bac8 (Kasparov prefers 

13.. .b5!) 14#f2Wb8 15<&hl 1x8 16 
la7 ®a8 17 lb6 £ic6 18 a5 and 
White has the better position, Sheve- 
lev-Shipov, Groningen 1993. 
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b2) 12...ic6!? is the more popular 
and riskier move. Black cuts off the 
a5-knight’s way back but increases the 
pressure on e4 and plans the central 
break ...d5. Now: 

b21) 13 id4 e5 14 ie3 d5! 15 
fxe5 d4 16 exf6 ixf6 17 b4 (the im¬ 
mediate 17 £idbl!? is also possible) 
17...dxe3 18 £>dbl Wxdl 19 Sxdl 
(the drawback to Black’s 12th move is 
now obvious; White wins a piece as 
the a5-knight is trapped but Black gets 
some compensation as White’s pieces 
are poorly coordinated) 19...ixe4 20 
bxa5 (20 Ha2!?) 20...ixc2 21 Bel 
ig6 22 fta3 (Westerinen-Liberzon, 
Solingen 1974) and now Liberzon 
suggests 22...Bac8 23 £id5 Bxcl+ 24 
Bxcl ib2 25 <£}e7+ <&h8 26 Bc7 
ixa3 27 £lxg6+ with equality. 

b22) 13 b4? (of course this has to 
be analysed but Black’s resources are 
more than adequate) 13...d5 14 5}a2 
(14 bxa5 d4 +) 14...ftc4 15 £>xc4 
dxc4 and Black is slightly better due to 
the many pawn weaknesses in the 
white camp. 

b23) 13 i.f2Bc8 14 ^.d3Ae8 (af¬ 
ter all, in order to have a square for the 
knight on a5. Black has to vacate the 


c6-square sooner or later, so calling 
into some doubt the move 12...ic6) 
15 Wf3 (15 We2 £id7 16 e5 dxe5 17 
fxe5 ^c5 is fine for Black) 15...£>d7 
16Wh3^c5 17ixc5fixc5! 18e5g6 
19 £}ce4 dxe5! (in the Scheveningen it 
is often necessary to sacrifice an ex¬ 
change to repel White's attack but in 
return the investment usually yields 
active piece play) 20 £ixc5 (or 20 b4 
!fd4+ 21 <&hl Wxb4 22 Hfbl ®d4 23 
^13 We3 with good play for Black) 
20...ixc5+ 21 &hl £>c6 and Black 
has good compensation, Anand-Polu- 
gaevsky, Reggio Emilia 1991/2. 

c) 9 f4 ®xd4 10 Wxd4 ic6 11 
Badl 0-0 12 if3 ®c7 (probably more 
accurate than 12...5M7, which gives 
White the option of 13 e5! ? dxe5 14 
fxe5 when 14...ic5 is not possible 
due to 15 Wxc5! £>xc5 16 Bxd8 fol¬ 
lowed by ixc5 so Black has to enter a 
slightly worse ending after 14...Wb6 
15 ®xb6 £}xb6 16 ixc6 bxc6 17 b3, 
R.Moor-S.Pedersen, Zug 1997) 13 e5 
dxe5 14 ®xe5 Bfc8 15 ixc6 Wxc6 = 
Larsen-Mortensen, Danish Ch play¬ 
off (Aaland) (3) 1989. 

9 f4 (D) 
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9...&d7 

Apart from 9...e5, which is the sub¬ 
ject of the next chapter. Black can also 
try 9...Wc7: 

a) 10 £klb5 is the sort of move that 
usually does not lead to anything; Lar- 
scn-Korchnoi, Lone Pine 1981 contin¬ 
ued 10...Wb8 11 a4 Bd8 12 £f3 Ad7 
!3Wd2 Ae8 14Sadi a6 15£id4Wc7 
16 &b3 Bab8 17 a5 ^xa5 18 £>xa5 
Wxa5 19 £M5 (this looks rather un¬ 
pleasant for Black, e.g. 19...Wxd2 20 
&xe7+ *f8 21 Bxd2 &xe7 22 c5!, 
but...) 19...£>xd5! 20 Wxa5 <&xe3 21 
Wa3 £>xfl 22 *xfl £b5+ 23 Ae2 
A.xe2+ 24 &xc2 Bbc8 with a level 
game. 

b) 10 Wei £>xd4 11 &xd4 e5 and 
now: 

bl) 12 fxe5 dxe5 13 Wg3 Ac5 
(Kasparov has suggested 13...id6but 
1 believe White retains some advan¬ 
tage with 14 £)b5! exd4 15 £}xd6 £)e8 

16 £}xe8 Wxg3 17 £}f6+ gxf6 18 
hxg3) 14 ±xc5 Wxc5+ 15 *hl <&h8 
and if nothing else White can force a 
druw with 16 Bxf6 gxf6 17 Wh4 Bg8 
18 Wxf6+ Bg7 19 Wd8+ Bg8 20 Wf6+. 

b2) 12 Ae3 exf4 13 Bxf4 £e6 14 
ffg3 £)d7 15 Ad4 £ie5 16 Bafl a6 

17 a4 Bac8 = Ermenkov-Andersson, 
SkaraEcht 1980. 

10£ib3 

Again, White has a variety of moves, 
but this knight retreat, avoiding the 
limplifying exchange on d4, seems to 
pose the greatest problems for Black. 
Let us sum up the alternatives: 

a) 10 <£>hl £>xd4 11 i.xd4 £.c6 12 
Ad3 5M7 and now White may choose 
between: 


al) 13 Wf3 a6?! (this move is a lit¬ 
tle slow; Sax mentions 13...JLf6 14 
&xf6 £>xf6 15 Wh3 e5 16 f5 h6 as an 
improvement) 14 Wg3 e5 (14...jLf6 
could now be met by 15 e5 dxe5 16 
fxe5 &g5 17 £>e4) 15 fxe5 £h4 16 
Wh3 £>xe5 17 ^.xe5 dxe5 18 i.c4 
We7 (J.Polgar-Sax, Budapest 1993) 
19 £>d5 £xd5 20 i.xd5 Bab8 21 Wb3 
Af6 22 Bf3 &h8 23 Bafl and White 
has all the chances. 

a2) 13 Wg4 is met by 13...^.f6 14 
£ix f6 £>xf6 15 Wh3 e5, as mentioned 
by Sax above. 

a3) 13 We2 e5 14 i.e3 exf4 15 
.S.xf4 (Jansa-Plachetka, Czechoslovak 
Ch 1976) and now 15...Wc7 16 £>d5 
.&xd5 17 exd5 J.f6 is equal, according 
to Kasparov. 

b) 10 Wei £ixd4 11 &xd4 &c6 12 
Wg3 g6 13 f5 (White might also choose 
a quieter approach with 13 .&d3 or 13 
We3 but this is critical) 13...e5 14.&e3 
£\xe4 (14...^.xe4?! 15 fxg6 ^.xg6 16 
&h6 Wb6+ 17 *hl Bfc8 18 Babl 
with the idea of Jk.g5 is good for 
White, according to Boleslavsky) 15 
£>xe4£xe4 16i.h6Be8 17&hl&h8 
18 fxg6 .fi.xg6 with a rather unclear 
position but I have confidence in 
Black’s game. 

c) 10 £idb5 ±e8 11 a4 a6 12 &d4 
£>xd4 13 Wxd4 &c6 14 a5 d5 15 e5 
£\d7 = Dolmatov-Razuvaev, Volgo- 
donsk 1983. 

d) 10 Wd3 a6 (10...^xd4 11 jLxd4 
^.c6 12 Wg3 g6 transposes to line ‘b’ 
above) 11 Sadi Bc8 12 a3 Wc7 13 
£>b3 Bfd8 14 &hl b5 = Kamsky- 
Larsen, Buenos Aires 1993. 

10...a6 
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Preparing an advance on the queen- 
side and ensuring a safe place for the 
queen on c7. Alternatives: 

a) 10...a57! 11 a4 £>b4 12 &f3 
&c6 13 &d4! g6 14 flf2 e5 15 £lxc6 
bxc6 16 fxe5 dxe5 17 ®fl with a huge 
positional advantage, Karpov-Spassky, 
Leningrad Ct (9) 1974. 

b) 10..3tc7 11 Af3! (the direct 11 
g4 is strongly countered by Pritchett’s 
1 l...d5! 12exd5^b4!) ll...Hfd8 12 
fob5 (12 g4!7) 12...Wb8 13 c4 a6 14 
£>c3 b5 15 c5 &e8 16 Wei b4 17 £>a4 
dxc5 18 c5 £»d5 19 ±xc5 #b5 = Tal- 
Bcliavsky, Moscow 1975. 

11 a4 (D) 


B 
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ll...b6 

White must not be allowed to ob¬ 
tain a bind with a5, but ll...®a5 is 
quite a common idea in this line. How¬ 
ever, White obtains a good position by 
12 e5! £>e8 13 £\xa5 ®xa5 14 Wd2 


«c7 15 £d4 1*6 16 #e3 dxe5 17 fxe5 
fxe57! (17...f5 is probably better, but 
does not change the overall assess¬ 
ment) 18 ±b6 «Tc8 19 Bxf 8+ &xf8 20 
Sdl £)d6 21 Wxe5 with a clear posi¬ 
tional plus to White, Kapengut-Mikh- 
alchishin, USSR 1973. 

12.£f3 

This is not White’s only option but 
it seems the most logical move. 

12. J*c7 13 «e2 &c8 

Kasparov’s suggestion 13...Bfc8 14 
g4 ie8 15 g5 £k!7 16 Wg2 has never 
really caught on in practice. 

14 ®c4 £b7 

After 14...£te8 15 15 Bb8 16 fxe6 
fxe6 17 &g4 £id8 18 Bxf8+ *xf8 19 
®xc7 £}xc7 20 £kl2 £>f7 21 £ic4 £te5 
22 5}xe5 dxe5 23 Sdl White had last¬ 
ing pressure in Womacka-Matthias, 
German Ch 1995. 

15 f5 

An interesting possibility is 15 
£)d5!? exd5 16 exd5 b5 17 axb5 axb5 
18 lfc3 £ixd5 19 ±xd5 &f6 20 £>d4. 

15.. Jifd7 16 fxe6 fxe6 17 ®d4 

Black obtains counterplay after 17 

£xb6 4te5 18 We2 £>xf3+ 19 gxf3 
d5!. 

17.. .d5 18 exd5 £}e5 19 dxe6 £>xc4 
20 exd7 ±xf3 21 Bxf3 £ixd7 

Black has good compensation, but 
did not obtain any real winning pros¬ 
pects in J.Polgar-Vogt, Dortmund 1990. 




6 Modern Scheveningen: 
9...e5 


1 e4 c5 2 £}f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 
5 &c3 e6 6 &e2 £ic6 7 0-0 £e7 8 
A.e3 0-0 9 f4 e5 (Dj 
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This idea became popular when 
Conner World Champion Boris Spassky 
began playing it in 1974. Most notably 
he used it in his Candidates match 
Ugainst Karpov to score a fine win in 
the first game. However, in the rest of 
the match he did not win any further 
games and subsequently lost convinc¬ 
ingly. 

I xl’s take a look at the main ideas 
following White’s standard reply 10 

3 (D). 

In contrast to the Classical Schev- 
gningen, Black begins his operations 
in Ihe centre without spending any 
time on prophylaxis. The disadvan¬ 
tage of 9...e5 is that it weakens the 


I Apr w+H 

II \iiii 

ML* * 

* \ 

A A 

&& A 
AAA A A A 
ifl m 1st? 


d5-square but Black will, after the ex¬ 
change ...exf4, obtain just as firm con¬ 
trol of the e5-square and even has 
some hopes of playing ...d6-d5 (of 
course this advance needs preparation 
by ...J.e6). 

The Theory of the 
Modern Scheveningen 
with 9...e5 

1 e4 c5 2 <5'if3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ?jxd4 
£>f6 5 4}c3 e6 6 i.e2 £>c6 7 0-0 ie7 8 
&e3 0-0 9 f4 e5 

We shall consider the following two 
main lines for White: 

A: 10 fxe5 62 

B: 10 £>b3 63 

Before we proceed, there are three 
more knight moves to examine: 
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a) 10 £klb5 is best met by 10...exf4 

11 Ax 14 4)e5. 

b) 10 4M'5?! has been known to be 
an inaccuracy since the game Meck- 
ing-Spassky, Nice OL 1974. Black 
takes over the control of the centre 
with I0...Axf5 11 exf5exf4 12Sxf4 
(15! 13 *hl Be8 14 Agl Ad6 15 Hf3 
Ae5 16 Bd3 Wei 17 Af3 Axc3! 18 
Bxc3 We5, seizing the advantage. 
Black’s knights are actually better 
than White’s bishops and the f5-pawn 
is difficult to defend properly. 

c) 10^0!? is in my opinion slightly 
underestimated. Since there is no clear 
way for Black to exploit the a7-gl di¬ 
agonal and the unprotected pawn on 
b2,1 see no reason why this should be 
inferior to 10 4)b3. 10...^g4 (maybe 
it is better to enter the complications 
after 10...exf4 11 Ax 1'4 Wb6+ 12 *hl 
Wxb2 13 £>d5 Ae6, as in Psakhis- 
Kaidanov, Irkutsk 1983) 11 Acl cxf4 

12 Ax 14 (D) and now: 


c2) 12...Af6 13 *hl Se8 14 Ac4 
Ae6 15 Axe6 Bxe6 16 £k!5! with ad¬ 
vantage for White, Tischbierek-Bar- 
bulescu, E.Germany-Romania 1984. 

c3) 12...Ae6 13 £>d5 Axd5 14 
exd5 ^ce5 15 £kl4 and now rather than 

15...«fc87! 16 c4 £}f6 17 Bel with the 
better game for White, Mainka-Theis- 
sen, Bundesliga 1993, Black should 
try 15...®b6!?. 


A) 

10 fxe5 dxe5 (D) 
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cl) 12...1 f b6+ 13 <&hl QM2+ 14 
Bxf2 #xf2 is tempting but too greedy; 
Black’s queen gets in trouble after 15 
$M5!, when the only retreat is 15.. .®c5, 
after which 16 b4! wins. 


Il£)f5 

11 <$}xc6 is rather unambitious and 
led to a quick draw in J.S0rensen- 
S.Pedersen, Denmark tt 1996: ll...bxc6 
12 ttxd8 Bxd8 13 h3 Ae6 14 Ad3 
£>d7 15 £>a4 £>b6 16 £>xb6 axb6 17 
Axb6 Bdb8 18 Ac7 Bxb2 19 Axe5 
Bbxa2 V 2 -V 2 . 

ll...Axf5 12Bxf5®xdl+ 

Alternatives: 

a) 12...g6 13 Bfl (after 13 Bf2, 

13...Wxdl+ 14Bxdl transposes to the 
main line, but Black might try to keep 
the queens on the board, e.g. 13...ftd4 
14 ®d3!7, Illescas-Kapetanovic, New 
York Open 1987, and now Illescas 
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suggests 14...''Sfb6!7) 13...^d4 14 <&hl 
Bc8 15 jkd3 ^7 and now White can 
light for the d5-square with the ag¬ 
gressive 16 g4!?: 

al) 16...h5 17gxh5£>xh5 18®g4 
(^c6 19 Bf5 £ihf4 with an unclear po¬ 
sition, Zapata-J.Diaz, Bayamo 1984. 

a2) 16...h6 17 Hgl Sh8 18 Bg2 
«Td7 = Zapata-Cebalo, Titograd 1984. 

b) 12...«fa5!7 13 <&hl Had8 14 
Ad3 (14 Wfl, G el ler-Kasparov, Mos¬ 
cow IZ 1982,14...£*14 15&xd42xd4 
16 ^.c4 ®d8 with equality - Kaspa¬ 
rov) 14...g6 (14...£d4 15 SIT £c67! 
16 a3 a6 17b4! Wc7 18£d5 £xd5 19 
cxd5 £d4 20 c4 favoured White in 
Klovans-Engqvist, Gothenburg 1994) 
15 fifl Bd6!7 with an unclear posi¬ 
tion, Gizynski-Markowski, Polish Ch 
(C V.estochowa) 1993. 

13 Bxdl g6 14 Bf2 £d4 15 £g5! 

White’s play is based on very sound 
Mratcgic principles. He intends to ex¬ 
change the dark-squared bishop for 
Black’s knight on f6, and so establish 
Hi m control over the d5-square. 

15.. .6g7 16 &c4 Bac8 17 ib3 h6 
IH Ji.xf6+ ilxf6 19 £d5 Jlg5 20 c3 
$V621 g3! 

White has a distinct advantage, 
(M lansen-Akesson, Reykjavik 1997. 

B) 

10 £b3 (D) 

10.. .exf4 

Spassky’s original idea was 10...a5: 

a) I I a3 a4 12 £d2! exf4 13 Bxf4 
jLcb 14 £c4 £d7 (Black would like to 
break free with ...d5, but here it is not 
Wttlly possible, viz. 14...d5? 15 exd5 
t\iul5 I6£xd5&xd5 17£b6fia5 18 
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Bxa4 jLc5 19 iLxc5 fixc5 20 b4! - 
J.Polgar) 15 Bfl ®b8 16£d5 ild8 17 
£xd6 (bearing in mind the saying ‘the 
threat is stronger than its execution’, 
White could also try 17 if4 but after 

17.. .£de5 it is really too late to take 
on d6: 18 £xd67! Wxd6 19 £f6+ 
gxf6 20Wxd6£b6+21 &hl Sad8 22 
.&xe5 fxe5 with an advantage to Black) 

17.. .£xd5 18#xd5£f6 19®dl &c7 
20 Bxf6 gxf6 21 £f5 with compensa¬ 
tion for White, Short-J.Polgar, Madrid 
1995. 

b) 11 a4 £b4 12 <&hl i.e6 (Black 
should concentrate his forces on break¬ 
ing with ...d5; 12...Wc77! has been 
tried a couple of times by Spassky but 
after 13 Bel &e6 14 £d2 exf4 15 
£b5 Wd8 16 Axf4 he was worse in 
games against Geller and Kavalek) 13 
-S.b57! (I do not really like this move; 
White should try either 13 Af3 or 13 
£d2 but Black seems to be fine in both 
cases; after the latter Black can try 

13.. .d5!7 but also 13...exf4 14 ^.xf4 
d5 15 e5 £d7 16 £b5 £c6 17 £f3 
£c5 should be OK) 13...Wc7 14 £d2 
Bfd8! 15 f57! &d7 16 Bel d5 17exd5 
£bxd5 18 £xd5 £xd5 19 Wc2 1x6 
with a very good game for Black, 
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Emelin-Nepomnishay, St Petersburg 
1997. 

11 2xf4 

The other possibility is 11 jtxf4 but 
then White cannot stop ...d5. 1 l...Ae6 
12<&hl d5 13 e5 (D) and now: 


1M. W IMr^ 

B mivf fiii 

a' & 

A:&Aai. A A 

M _ w a 

a) 13...£>e4!? 14 £>xe4 dxe4 15 
Well? (Black has no problems after 
15 Wei £g5) 15...Wc7 (Lcko sug¬ 
gested 15...Wb6!7 afterwards) 16#e3 
£>b4 17 ®g3! with good prospects for 
White, Slobodjan-Leko, Groningen 
1997. 

b) 13...£>d7 14£\xd5£idxe5 15c4 
(practice has shown that it is better to 
keep the knight on d5 rather than ex¬ 
changing it for Black’s bishop on e7) 
15...ig5 with a choice for White: 

bl) 16 .&g3 is met by 16....&h4, 
when White has nothing better than 17 
J&f4 jk.g5 with a repetition. 

b2) 16®cl £xf4 17£)xf4®e7 18 
Wc3 Had8 19 Hael <&h8 20 a3 f6 with 
a tense struggle ahead, G.Kuzmin- 
Kasparov, USSR Ch 1981. 

b3) 16^c5!?ixf4 17Sxf4(orl7 
£}xe6 fxe6 18 4^xf4 Wcl and White 
has just a minute advantage, Dolma- 
tov-Psakhis, Moscow 1990) 17...b6! 


18 £>e4 b5! 19 b3 bxc4 20 £xc4 <£h8 
= Geller-Kasparov, Moscow 1981. 

12 £)d5 (D) 

Black was ready to get rid of his 
only weakness with ...d5, so this 
seems the most logical move. After 12 
$M4 £>xd4 13 &xd4 £>d7 14 <±>hl 
iLg5 15 Sfl £}e5 White cannot count 
on any advantage, Matanovic-Vogt, 
VratsaZ 1975. 
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12...i_xd5 

There are a few alternatives but this 
appears to be the most logical. Black 
avoids having the e7-bishop exchanged 
(this might not look so terrible but it is 
defending d6) and with a pawn turning 
up at d5, the d6-pawn is no longer 
weak. The drawback is that White’s 
bishop-pair and queenside majority 
promise good long-term prospects for 
White on that wing. 

a) 12...£\d7 13 &xe7+ #xe7 14 
£)d4 £lxd4 15 Wxd4 £le5 16 c4 HfcX 
17 b3 a5?! (I would be reluctant to 
weaken the queenside further; a move 
like 17...b6 is better) 18 Sdl 2c6 19 
a4 with a small but quite clear advan 
tage to White, Rogulj-Jansa, Vrnjack;i 
Banja 1982. 
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b) 12...£te5!7 (Black intends to 
bring his forces to the kingside) 13 
Wd4 Hc8 14 c4 £Mg4 with an unclear 
game, R.Rodriguez-Knaak, Polanica 
Xdroj 1975. 

13 exd5 53e5 14 Wd2 
Another common idea is to bring 
Ihe rook along the fourth rank to the 
queenside in order to provoke a weak¬ 
ness in Black’s pawn formation, e g. 
14 *hl £>fd7 15 £b4!7 ®c7 16 a4 
A.f617a5 a6 18c3£fe8 19Wd2 g6 20 
SCI &g7 21 Ah6 £h8 22 h3 Sab8 
with roughly equal play, Gild.Garcia- 
Moreno, Buenos Aires 1997. 

14...£ifd7 15 Sffl Se8 16 <£>hl a6 
White is also better after 16...£}b6 
17 £ia5 ®d7 18 c4 but Black might 
consider 16...^.16 or 16...Sc8!7. 

17 £ia5 ^b8 18 c4 &d8 19 ^b3 
JLb6 20 £>d4 (D) 


White is now ready to play b4. 
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20...&xd4 21 &xd4 b5 22 cxb5 
axb5 23 b3 b4 24 Sf4 

White has a slight advantage, Lutz- 
Bacrot, Pamplona 1997/8. For the mo¬ 
ment Black’s knights are as good as 
White’s bishops, but White has better 
prospects of manoeuvring around and 
the pawn on b4 is an obvious target. 




7 Classical Scheveningen: 
Introduction 


1 e4 c5 2 £if3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £lxd4 
£lf6 5 £ic 3 e6 6 £e2 a6 (D) 



The principal difference between 
the Classical Scheveningen and the 
Modern Scheveningen is this little 
pawn move. In the Classical Scheven¬ 
ingen this move is believed to have an 
important function in securing a safe 
place for the queen on c7, whilst in the 
Modern Scheveningen, Black em¬ 
barks on other plans. 

There are several routes that will 
lead to the main lines, which are dealt 
with in the next two chapters. In this 
chapter, however, I will show you the 
most popular way to reach the main 
line and point out the various nuances 
in move-order. 

7 0-0 

According to the maxim that you 
should castle as quickly as possible. 


Other common move-orders are: 

a) 7 f4 Wcl (an attempt to take ad¬ 
vantage of the early commitment of 
the pawn by 7...#b67! does not seem 
too promising, e.g. 8 if3 ?3c6 9 £ixc6 
bxc6 10 e5 dxe5 11 fxe5 2M7 and now 
Mortensen suggests 12 23e4! £ixe5 13 
if4 with the better prospects for White 
due to his large lead in development) 8 
if3 (a more aggressive approach was 
seen in Vidarsson-Polugaevsky, Akur- 
eyri 1988: 8 g4 b5 9 g5 23fd7 10 a3 
ie7 11 h4 23c6 12 23xc6 W\c6 13 
if3 ib7 with approximately equal 
chances) 8...23c6 9 ie3 ie7 10 0-0 
0-0 11 a4 and we have reached a posi¬ 
tion considered in the last note of this 
chapter. 

b) 7 ie3 ie7 8 f4 23c6 (on 8...0-0 
White can try 9 g4!7 23c6 10 g5 23d7 
11 h4 as in Lanka-Timoshchenko, 
Cappelle la Grande 1992 with similar 
play to the Keres Attack). Here, apart 
from transposing to the main line with 
9 0-0, White can try a plan involving 
queenside castling: 9 #d2 0-0 10 
0-0-0. Black’s best is probably the 
prophylactic manoeuvre 10...2}d7 11 
g4 2^xd4 12 ®xd4 b5 13 g5 2b8 14 
if3 b4 15 £ie2 e5 16 #d2 exf4 17 
4^xf4 2^e5 = V.Spasov-Ehlvest, Ma¬ 
nila IZ 1990. 

7...ie7 
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Others: 

a) 7...b5 is quite risky; White can 
play 8 -fi.f'3 Ba7 (8....&b7? would be a 
fatal mistake in view of 9 e5!) 9 We2 
Lei (alter 9...Bc7 lOBdl £>bd7 11 a4 
bxa4 12 ®xa4 Lbl 13 e5! £>xe5 14 
±xb7 Bxb7 15 Wxa6 White soon 
went on to win in Smyslov-Kottnauer, 
Groningen 1946) 10-S.e3 Bd7 and now 
White can try to punish Black for his 
extravagant opening play: 11 e5!7 
dxe5 12 ®c6 Wei 13 ®xb8 Wxb8 14 
Lc6 0-0 15 Lxdl Axd7 and Black 
has some compensation, but not quite 
enough I think, Sermek-Sa.Nikolov, 
Djakovo 1989. 

b) 1 ..Mel prepares ...b5, so White 
usually replies 8 a4 Lei (8...b6 is an 
interesting alternative) 9 f4 0-0 10 
^hl (this is considered the most exact 
move-order since after 10 Lc3 b6 11 
LB Lbl 12 e5 dxe5 13 Lxbl Wxbl 
14 fxe5 5^fd7 the move ^hl comes in 
more useful than Le3\ in Hiibner-Tal, 
Wijk aan Zee 1988, Black had equal¬ 
ized comfortably after 15 ®h5 £ic6 
16 £}xc6 Wxeb) 10...b6(10...Bd8 11 
Wei b6 is also interesting, when, in 
Van der Wiel-Kasparov, Amsterdam 
1988, White was happy with a repeti¬ 
tion of moves: 12 Wg3 Lbl 13 f5 e5 
14 Lh6 LB 15 Lg5 Lei 16 Lh6 
LB 17 Lg5 Lei V 2 -V 2 ) 11 LB Lbl 
12 e5! (after this White will end up 
with an isolated pawn on e5, but his 
spatial advantage ensures good pros¬ 
pects of an eventual attack on the 
kingside) 12...dxe5 13 fxe5 £rfd7 14 
Lxbl Wxbl 15 Lf4 £ic6 (15...Ac5 
16 &f3 £>c6 17 £ie4 Lei 18 We2 
should be a little better for White, 


Oll-Rublevsky, Polanica Zdroj 1996) 
16 WB and now: 

bl) 16...Bac8 17 Badl £>c5 18 
£ixc6 Wxc6 (in Khalifman-Fahnen- 
schmidt, Bundesliga 1990/1 Black got 
in trouble after 18...Bxc6 19 b4 £M7 
20 £>e4) 19 Wxc6 Bxc6 20 b4 £>b7 is 
not completely clear, c.g. 21 Sd7 
Bxc3! 22 Sxel £id8 23 Ba7 £k6 24 
Bxa6 ?}xb4 25 Bxb6 £id5 and I see no 
reason why Black should not hold this 
position. 

b2) 16...Bfc8!? (Black wants an 
improved version of ‘bl’) 17 Lg3 (11 
Badl £>c5 18 £ixc6 Wxc6 19 Wxc6 
Bxc6 20 b4 £}b7 21 Sd7 was seen in 
Timoshenko-Suba, Romania Cht (Baile 
Herculane) 1996 and here, according 
to Timoshenko, Black could obtain a 
satisfactory position with 21...if8! 22 
£)e4 Bb8 23 c3 Bc4 24 Bel a5!) 
17...4M8 18<&e4lfd5 19®f4£tf8 20 
Bad 1 £}g6 21 ®e3 Wb7 22 c3 with the 
better game for White - Timoshenko. 

8 f4 0-0 (D) 



Others: 

a) 9 ^.f3 should be met by 9...Wc7. 
Then 10 ^hl transposes to ‘b\ while 
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10 g4!? is met by the thematic central 
counter: 10...£k:6 11 g5 ftxd4 12 Wxd4 
d5!. 

b) 9 ^hl and now: 

bl) 9...£>c6 allows White to dem¬ 
onstrate the point of his king move and 
go for a positional plus with 10 ^xc6 
bxc6 11 e5 dxe5 12 fxe5 £>d7 13 £f4 
Wa5 14 Wd4 Sb8 15 Habl, as in Kin- 
dermann-A.Sokolov, Naleczow 1984. 

b2) 9...Wc7 is the correct move- 
order: 

b21) 10 g4 is similar to Sutovsky’s 
idea below and is probably best met by 

10...d5!7. 

b22) 10 a4 ?)c6 11 .&e3 transposes 
to Chapter 9. 

b23) 10 Ad3 £lc6 11 $M*3 (this 
kind of attacking formation is rarely 
dangerous for Black) 1 l...b5 12 Wei 
&b7 13 e5 dxe5 14 fxe5 £id7 15 Wg3 
15! 16 iLh6 Af6! and the resulting 
complications are clearly in Black’s 
favour, Gi.Garcia-Van Wely, New York 
1996. 

b24) lOWcl b5 11 Af3.fi.b7 12e5 
4}e8 13 f5 dxc5 14 fxe6 Axf3 15 exl7+ 
Hxf7 16 &xf3 <&d7 17 Ag5 Af8 with 
an approximately equal position, e.g. 
18 a3 £id6 19 £>d2 Hxfl+ 20 Wxfl 
Wc6 21 Hel Se8 V 2 -V 2 Karpov-Kas¬ 
parov, Moscow Wch (43) 1984/5. 

9.. .£k6 

9.. .Wc7 has been a popular choice 
amongst many top players. The reason 
is that it practically avoids the varia¬ 
tion discussed in the next chapter but 
line ‘c’ has made Black more reluctant 
to choose this move-order lately: 

a) 10 We 1 b5 (this is the big differ¬ 
ence; it is not necessary to put the 


knight on c6 and thus Black can fian- 
chetto his bishop straight away) 11 
Af3 Ab7 12 e5 dxe5 13 fxe5 £tfd7 14 
Wg3 ^h8 (if Black wants more than a 
draw, he can try 14...Ac5!7) 15 Ah5 
&g8 16 £lf3 (the endgame 16 Sxf7 
Hxf7 17 Axf7+ <&xf7 18 Hfl+ &g8 
19 Wxg7+ <&xg7 20 £>xe6+ 4g8 21 
£}xc7 ^xe5 22 £ixa8 Axa8 should not 
cause Black any problems) 16...Ac5 
17 Sael h6 = Emelin-Lukin, St Pe¬ 
tersburg 1995. 

b) 10 a4 £ic6 transposes to the 
main line. 

c) 10 g4!? (D) has become quite 
popular following some fine wins by 
the young Israeli grandmaster Emil 
Sutovsky using this aggressive ap¬ 
proach: 


ifti. 1# 

if iiii 
A lift 


&AAA 

£ 

AAA ± A 
I : >f £ g& 


cl) 10...Se8 11 f5!? and now 

11...Af87! 12 g5 £tfd7 allows the pow¬ 
erful sacrifice 13 <2)xe6! fxe6 14 Ah5, 
when no defence has been found for 
Black, Shirov-J.Polgar, Tilburg 1996. 
Instead Black should play ll...h6, 
though after 12 Wd2 <S^c6 13 fxe6 
Axe6 14 £M‘5! Axf5 15 Sxf5 £te5 16 
Safi White had a strong attack in 
Szelag-Pieniazek, Koszalin 1997. 
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c2) 10...b5 11 g5 £tfd7 12 ±d3! 
Sc8 13 Wh5 g6 14 Wh4 b4 15 £ice2 
and after 15....&b7? 16 Bf3 White 
soon went on to win in Sutovsky-Van 
Wely, Tilburg 1996. Van Wely men¬ 
tions 15...e5 as a better chance for 
Black, and, although I agree, I would 
not feel safe playing the black pieces. 

c3) 10...£ic6 11 g5 <S3d7 12 f5 
£kle5 (12...£\xd4 13 Wxd4 Be8 is 
probably better) 13 f6 ild8 14 ^.d3! 
<S3xd4 15 &xd4 Wa5 16 fxg7 &xg7 17 
&hl &b6 18 &xc5+ Wxe5 19 Wh5 
with a winning attack, Sutovsky-J.Pol- 
gar, Tilburg 1996. 

c4) 10...d5 (this is currently the 
safest approach for Black) 11 c5 (11 
exd5 <S3xd5 12 £kd5 exd5 13 ^.1'3 53c6 
looks OK for Black, Zhang Zhong- 
Atalik, Szeged 1997) 11 ...£\c4 12 4^xe4 
(12 Ad3!7) 12...dxe4 13 g5 Bd8! 14 
c3 5M7! 15 Wc2 ®c5 16 Bad 1 b5 with 
chances for both sides, Nevednichy- 
Timoshchenko, Biel 1994. 

10 a4 

White does not achieve much by 
exchanging on c6, e.g. after 10 «&.f3 
Wc7 11 £>xc6 bxc6 12 <$3a4 £M7 13 c4 
c5 14 53c3i.b7 15Wc2Bad8 16Badl 
<S3b8 17 Wf2 <£>c6 with a level game, 
as in Psakhis-Kr.Georgiev, Palma de 


Mallorca 1989 amongst others, while 
10 ^hl Wc7 11 Wei transposes to the 
next chapter. 

10...»c7 (D) 
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Now 11 Wei transposes into Chap¬ 
ter 8, while 11 ^hl is considered in 
Chapter 9. There are a few other viable 
moves, but none of them give Black 
any sort of trouble: 

a) 11 £}b3 is only appropriate 
when Black has played ...Ad7. Witt- 
Larsen, Canada 1974 continued 1 l...b6 
12 Af3 Bb8 13 We2 £>a5 14 £M2 Bd8 
15 *hl &b7 16 Wf2 thdl 17 Bael 
4k4 and Black had equalized. 

b) 11 Af3 ftxd4 12 Wxd4 e5 13 
Wd2 exf4 14 $Lx 14 £e6 15 a5 Bac8 16 
Bfdl Bl'd8 = Van der Wiel-Arnason, 
Debrecen Echt 1992. 





1 e4 c5 2 <£lf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 Sxd4 
£sf6 5 £>c3 e6 6 £e2 a6 7 0-0 £e7 8 
f4 0-0 9 ie3 £sc6 10 Wei (D) 
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This is White’s most aggressive ap¬ 
proach in the Classical Scheveningen. 
White prepares to attack the black 
king with his pieces, spending no time 
on queenside defensive measures. A 
common theme is the space-gaining 
thrust e4-e5, which opens lines against 
the black king. Black usually bases his 
counterplay on the exchange of 
knights on d4 followed by ...b5. With 
this Black creates some chances on the 
queenside and attempts to take control 
of the a8-hl diagonal. Yet the 10 Wei 
system remains one of the most dan¬ 
gerous for Black in the Classical 
Scheveningen and is one of the rea¬ 
sons Black often prefers the move- 
order with 9... Wc7 instead of 9...£>c6. 

Graphically, the ideas can be shown 
as follows: 
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The Theory of the 
Classical Scheveningen 
with 10 Wei 

I e4 c5 2 5jf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 vixd4 
£>f6 5 £>c3 e6 6 ie2 a6 7 0-0 £e7 8 
f4 0-0 9 i.e3 £ic6 10 Wei 

Black has two main defences: 

A: 10...£ixd4 70 
B: 10...Wc7 72 

Possible is also 10...JLd7 but after 

II Wg3 b5 12 a3 £\xd4 13 &xd4 £c6 
14 jLd3 Wd7 15 fiael we have arrived 
at a variation examined in the note to 
Black’s 13th move in variation A. 

A) 

10...£>xd4 11 i.xd4 b5 (D) 

12 a3 

Instead after 12 .&f3 b4 13 £>a4 (on 
13 e5 dxe5 14 ^.xe5, Black replies 
14...£.b7!) 13...Sb8 14 e5 dxe5 15 
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Axe5 Hb5 Black is no worse accord¬ 
ing to Magerramov. 

12 2dl is an important alternative, 
with which White simply ignores the 
threat of ...b4. 12...,&b7 (it is of course 
important to find out what happens af¬ 
ter 12...b4 but it seems to turn out fa¬ 
vourably for White: 13 43a4 43xe4 14 
if3 f5 15 43b62b8 16 43xc8 2xc8 17 
ixe4 fxe4 18 #xe4 ®d7 and White is 
better in the endgame - Kasparov) 13 
if3 Wc7 14 e5 dxc5 15 fxc5 43d7 16 
ixb7 ®xb7 17 43e4 ®c7!. Black’s 
only counterplay lies in exerting pres¬ 
sure on White’s pawn on e5, tying 
White’s pieces to its defence, and so 
limiting his attacking possibilities. In¬ 
cidentally, this move also eyes the 
pawn on c2. White may now choose 
between: 

al) 18 c3? 43xe5 19 Wg3 f6 20 
43xf6+ ixf6 21 2del (White had 
probably expected to obtain a favour¬ 
able ending after this but had obvi¬ 
ously missed Black’s reply) 21...We7! 
22 ^.xe5 ^.h4 when Black won an ex¬ 
change (and later the game) in Geller- 
A.Sokolov, Reykjavik 1990. 

a2) 18 43f6+ <&h8 (18...gxf6?? 
loses to 19 ®g3+ &h8 20 exf6 Wxg3 


21 fxe7+) 19 43xd7 Wxd7 20 2d3 
2ac8 21 c3 b4 is unclear, F.Olafsson- 
Panno, Buenos Aires 1980. 

a3) 18 #g3 <&h8 19 4ki6!? is per¬ 
haps the most dangerous. Kasparov 
now thinks that Black must defend f7 
with 19...*g8, e.g. 20 2xf7 2xf7 21 
43x17 Wxc2 22 ®g4 Wg6 and Black 
should hold, but 19...#xc2 is worthy 
of attention, the idea being to bring the 
queen to the defence via g6. If 20 2c 1, 
Black can play 20...®d2 conveniently 
hitting the bishop on d4. 

12...&b7 13%3 (D) 

13 £.d3 43d7 14 2dl Wc7 15 &hl 
c5! 16 Ae3 2ac8 17 Wg3 i.f6 gave 
Black no worries in Hubner-Anand, 
Dortmund 1996, which continued 18 
f5?! <£>h8 19 2f2 i.e7 20 2fd2 Wa5 
with the better game for Black. Instead 
Anand suggests 18 fxe5 .fi.xe5 19 Af4 
with a level game. 
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13.. .g6 

13.. .6c6 14 2ael Wd7!7 15 id3 
a5 is an interesting alternative, reach¬ 
ing a critical position: 

a) White might go for an attack 
with 16 2f3!? b4 17 43d5! exd5 18 
exd5 ^.xd5 leading to very sharp play: 
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al) 19 Bxe7?! ®xe7 20 Be3 (on 20 
JLxh7+, Black can defend by means of 

20...*h8!) 20...&e6 21 &xh7+ <&xh7 
22 Wg5 (according to Minic, White 
could still make a draw with 22 ®h4+ 
&g 8 23 Bg3 Ag4 24 2xg4 2fe8 25 
2xg7+ but this is not correct since 
Black can play 23....&f5! threatening 
mate on el and intending to bring the 
bishop to g 6 ) 22 ...Bh 8 ! and Black has 
overcome the worst, Bellon-Larsen, 
Las Palmas 1977. 

a2) 19 .£.xh7+ &h 8 ! (a cool defen¬ 
sive move; 19...‘4 ) xh7 20 Wh4+ ^g 8 

21 2xe7 ®g4! {only move} 22 ®xg4 
£}xg4 23 2g3 leaves White with just 
an edge in the endgame, Kupreichik- 
Langeweg, Dortmund 1975) 20 Wh4 
Wg4 (unfortunately 20 ... jLxf3 21 JLf5+ 
£>h5 does not work due to 22 Wh3! 
®b5 {or 22...Wd8 23 gxf3 &h4 24 
%4!} 23 g4!!) 21 ®xg4 £ixg4 22 
2h3 Af 6 23 ±d3+ &g 8 24 £.h7+ 
&I 18 with a draw. 

b) Apparently, Svidler did not trust 
White’s attack in the above variations 
and instead opted for 16 b4 in 
Svidler-Van Wely, Tilburg 1996, but 
after 16...axb4 17 axb4 e5!? 18 fxe5 
dxe5 19 #xe5?! (19 ixe5 is much 
better, but Black should be able to 
keep an even game with 19...5^g4! 
{however, not 19...4)h5 20 Wf3 f 6 21 
®xh5 fxe5 22 £k!5 with advantage to 
White} 20 £>d5 &xd5 21 exd5 £xb4 

22 c3 i.c5+) 19...£d6 20 1T5 £xh2+! 
21 <&xh2 Wxd4 Black had the better 
prospects. 

14 Ad3 

Another possibility is 14 j£.f3 but 
then Black obtains a good position 


with 14...a5! 15 £ixb5 £)xe4 16 ®el 
d5: 

a) 17 c4 &f 6 18 Bdl i.xd4+ 19 
Bxd4 Wb6 20 Axe4 dxe4 21 ®e3 Bac 8 
with a slightly better game for Black, 
Balinov-Babula, Olomouc 1997. 

b) 17 a4 &f 6 18 Wc3 £xd4 19 
£}xd4 Wb 6 20 Axe4 dxe4 21 b3 Sad 8 
22 Sadi ®c5 and again Black is defi¬ 
nitely not worse, Balinov-Kalod, Olo¬ 
mouc 1997. 

14.. .Bc8 

Again 14...a5 is an interesting 
choice, e.g. 15Bael b4 16axb4axb4 17 
5^dl d5 18 e5 £)e4 = Zapata-Winants, 
Brussels 1986. 

Also possible is 14...5}h5 15 We3 
lfd7 16 £te2 £>xf4 17 £>xf4 e5 18 &c3 
exf4 19 Wxf4 We 6 20 Hf3 f 6 21 *hl 
Bf7 22 Baf 1 Baf 8 and Black is able to 
hold the kingside, Torre-Magerramov, 
Baku 1980. 

15 f5!? 

This is the most direct approach but 
the more cautious 15 Bael is prefer¬ 
able, for example 15...4)h5 16 We3 e5 
(16...^xf4 would be a blunder in view 
of 17 £b 6 but \6..Mdl is interesting, 
with similar play to Torre-Mager- 
ramov above) 17 .kb 6 Wd7 18 f5 5)f6 
19 Wh3 ± Zvara-Orsag, Prague 1994. 

15.. .e5 16 &e3 Sxc3!? 17 bxc3 
£>xe4 18 Wg4 £if6 19 «h3 Wc8! 

Black has good compensation, 
Jansa-Hartston, Reykjavik 1975. 

B) 

10.. .Wc7 (D) 

Now we branch into: 

Bl:lla4 73 
B2:ll®g3 75 
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11 &hl mostly transposes to varia¬ 
tions examined later but one line has 
independent significance: ll...^xd4 
(11.. Adi 12 Mg3 is variation B21) 12 
&xd4 b5 13 e5 (and 13 a3 £b7 14 If g3 
jLc6 transposes to B22) 13...dxe5 and 
now White has the usual choice of 
how to recapture: 

a) 14 fxe5 £}d7 15 4)e4 (or 15 jLf3 
Bb8 16 £te4 £ixe5 17 «g3 f6 18 Sael 
<&h8, Kotronias-Zso.Polgar, Corfu 
1990, and now White should try to get 
his pawn back with 19 ^.xe5 Wxe5 20 
®xe5 fxe5 21 £}f2 ^.b7 = Zso.Polgar) 

15.. .6b7 16&f6+£>xf6(16...<£h8 17 
£>xd7 Wxd7 seems a lot safer) 17 exf6 
&xf6 18 Bxf6 Bfd8!7 19 ®h4 Bxd4 
20 ®xd4 gxf6 21 ffxf6 ®xc2 and 
Black has nothing to fear, Ivanovic- 
Rajkovic, Yugoslavia 1994. 

b) 14 $Lxe5 (having played ^hl, it 
is logical to take back with the bishop) 

14.. .®b6 and now: 

bl) 15 jLd3 is in fact inaccurate but 
has usually been White’s choice when 
he wants to bring his queen to h4. 

15.. ..6b7 (Tal’s suggestion 15...^g4 
should make White choose another 
15th move; White cannot afford to 
part with the e5-bishop, so he has to go 


for 16 #e4 f5 17 ifxa8 &b7 18 Ad4 
«c6 19 &e4 fxe4 20 #a7, but then 
there is the powerful 20...e5! 21 jLe3 
{if 21 fxe5, then 21...e3!} 21...exf422 
Hxf4 Bxf4 23 &xf4 e3 and Black 
wins) 16 Wh4 h6 17 Mg3 ^h5 18 lfg4 
*hf6 19 Mg3 thh5 20 Wg4 6 with a 
draw by repetition, Luther-Zso.Polgar, 
Budapest 1991. 

b2) 15 ffg3 i.b7 16 f5 exf5 17 
Bxf5 g6 and Black has no problems, 
A.Sokolov-Ivanchuk, Linares 1989. 

b3) There is nothing wrong with 
the direct continuation 15 Mh4 - com¬ 
pare ‘bl’. 

Bl) 

11 a4 ®xd4 

This is the most effective way for 
Black to neutralize White’s pressure, 
but the problem is that White can force 
a draw later on. If Black is not satisfied 
with that, then he should choose 

11.. .£>a5!7, e.g. 12 *hl!? (12 Bdl?! 
£}c4 13 Acl e5 14 £>b3 b5! is good 
for Black) 12.. .b6 (12...£>c4 13 Acl 
e5 14 b6 15 Mg3 ±b7 16 fxe5 
<S)xe5 17 .&d3 was slightly better for 
White in Marciano-Maiwald, Karls¬ 
ruhe 1991) 13 Bdl Abl 14 Ad3 &c6 
15 Mg3 £b4 16 Mh3 Bfe8 17 £tf3 
Af8 18 ^Yg5! h6 19 £>f3 (Dolmatov- 
Polugaevsky, Sochi 1988) and now 

19.. .<SM7 with the idea 20 £M4 £*c5 
21 15 e5 with an unclear game. 

12 &xd4 e5 13 Ae3 

13 fxe5 dxe5 14 Mg3 Be8 15 *hl 
.&d8! is not really dangerous for 
Black. More details can be found in 
Chapter 9. 

13...exf4 14 &xf4 
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Capturing with the rook is less dan¬ 
gerous as after 14 Bxf4 jfc.e6 15 Wg3 
£>d7 16 Ad4 (16 Safi £ie5 17 Hf5!7 
is an original idea tried in Spassky- 
Kavalek, Solingen 1977, but ignoring 
the rook promises Black a good game: 

17.. .Bfe8 18 Bh5 g6 19 <±>hl &f8 20 
jfc.h6 jfc.xh6 21 Bxh6 We7 with equality) 

16.. .£>e5 17 i.d3 Wa5 18 *hl Bac8 
Black has fully equalized, Larsen- 
Andersson, Manila 1974. 

14...£e6 

It would be a mistake to take the 
b-pawn: 14...Wb6+ 15 <&hl Wxb2 16 
Wg3 threatening all kinds of things. 
15 Wg3 (D) 
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15.. .<£d7 

The last chance to avoid a draw is 

15...fifd8 but 16£h6 g6 17*hl Bac8 
18 Jig5 5^e8 19 Bael is better for 
White, as in Dolmatov-Tal, USSR Ch 
1979. 

16 .&h6 «c5+ 17 &hl 

17 &e3 We5 18 Af4 Wc5+ 19 &e3 
is a known drawing line. 

17.. .«fe5 18 Af4 «c5 

Of course White can still force a 
draw with 19 Ae3 We5 20 jfc.f4, etc., 
but an attempt to play for more is... 


19ftd5 

Other attempts are less promising: 

a) 19 b4 Wxb4 20 Babl Wc5 21 
Sxb7 Bfe8 is a suggestion by Kaspa¬ 
rov but the disappearance of the b- 
pawns should favour Black. 

b) 19 £g4 £ie5 20 ±f5 £>g6 21 
&e3 (Oll-Averkin, USSR 1985) and 
now 21...ttc4! 22 &g5 I.xg5 23 Wxg5 
Wb4 with a good game for Black - Oil 
and Hermlin. 

19.. . jfc.xd5 20 exd5 

20 jfc.h6 is also interesting: 

a) 20...g6 21 &xf8 £xf8 22 exd5 
Wxc2 23 Ke3! Wxb2!7 24 Babl Wa2 
25 Bxb7 £>e5 26 We4 was better for 
White in Psakhis-Van den Doel, Gron¬ 
ingen 1996. 

b) 20...#d4 21 exd5 We5 22 Wxe5 
&xe5 23 jfc.e3 M6 24 c3 Bfe8 25 Bfel 
Be7 26 jfc.fl Sae8 with an equal posi¬ 
tion, Cabrilo-D.Paunovic, Yugoslavia 
1993. 

20.. .<&e5!? 

At the cost of his d-pawn, Black 
neutralizes White’s pressure and an 
interesting middlegame position with 
opposite-coloured bishops arises. How¬ 
ever, Black has other options: 

a) 20...®xc2? is too greedy. White 
obtains an excellent attacking position 
with 21 &d3 Wxb2 22 Wh3 £>f6 23 
Babl Wd4 24 Bxb7, e.g. 24...Bae8 25 
jfc.g5! h6 26 Bxe7! hxg5 27 Bxf6 Wal+ 
28 Bf 1 and White wins, Spasov-Istra- 
tescu, Budapest 1993. 

b) 20...Bfe8 (intending ...jfc.f8 and 
...&e5) 21 c4 a5 22 &d3 g6 23 #h3 
Wc8 24 Wg3 Wc7 25 Bael jfc.f8 with 
an approximately equal position, Oll- 
Shipov, St Petersburg 1993. 
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21 JLxe5 dxe5 22 Wxe5 Sae8 23 
£.d3 Ad6 24 Wf5 g6 25 Wf3 Be5 26 
Sadi f5 27 g3 Bfe8 

Black has good compensation, 
Glek-Ahlander, Berlin 1994. 

B2) 

11 Wg3 (D) 
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Now we shall consider: 

B21: ll..JLd7 75 
B22: ll...£>xd4 76 

B21) 

ll...&d7 12<&hl 

A useful prophylactic move, which 
escapes any possible checks on the 
gl-a7 diagonal and thus makes the 
e4-e5 break more dangerous for Black. 

However, White has a large number 
of other options that deserve a brief 
mention: 

a) After 12 Bael, 12...£>xd4 13 
&xd4 b5 14 a3 ±c6 15 £d3 Wb7 
transposes to variation B2 but 12...b5 
is of independent significance, e.g. 13 
a3 (Tal has suggested 13 e5 dxe5 14 
fxe5 £>xe5 15 Ah6 £>e8 16 Af4 Ad6 
17 £te4 with compensation) 13...b4 14 
axb4 <Sxb4 15 <&hl Bab8 16 e5 ®e8 


(Tal-Kurajica, Wijk aan Zee 1976) 
when Black seems to have fortified his 
position but Kurajica mentions the in¬ 
teresting and complicated 17 £te4!? 
dxe5 18 fxe5 £>xc2 19 Bel £\xd4 20 
2xc7 £lxe2 with an unclear position. 

b) 12 Sadi (it is not clear that the 
rook is better here than on el) 12...b5 
13 e5 (13 a3 &xd4 14 &xd4 &c6 
leads to a variation examined later, i.e. 
in variation B22) 13...£le8 14 £tf3 
Bd8 15 £te4 f5 16 exf6 &xf6 17 
£>xf6+ £xf6 18 c3 £>e7 19 Ad3 Sde8 
20 &d4 i.xd4+ 21 £>xd4 Sf6 and 
Black has equalized, Tal-Andersson, 
Stockholm (7) 1976. 

c) 12 Ad3 puts off the decision as 
to where the rook is needed but now 
Black can, apart from Kasparov’s sug¬ 
gestion 12...5}b4 13 e5 dxe5 14 fxe5 
5)e8 15 ^.e4 f5!, continue 12...b5 13 
a3 <&xd4 14 &xd4 e5! 15 fxe5 dxe5, 
when White cannot capture on e5 with 
either piece, e.g. 16 Wxe5 .£.d6 or 16 
&xe5 5+ 17 <&hl (17 Sf2 £ig4) 
17...fth5, so after 16 Ae3 £c5, Black 
equalizes. 

d) 12 £tf3!? is a principled move; 
the knight is preserved as White has a 
space advantage and so exchanges 
would in general favour Black. At the 
same time White supports the e4-e5 
break. 12...£ib4 (after 12...b5 13 e5 
£>e8 14 .&d3 f5 15 exf6 £>xf6 White 
has an edge, according to Kasparov) 
13 .&d3 (13 Bad looks more natural 
but Black obtains a good game with 
the energetic 13...d5! 14 exd5 £)bxd5 
15 £>xd5 £>xd5 16 Ad4 f6 17 £>el 
Ad6 18 £M3 g5!) 13...b5 14 a3 £>xd3 
15 cxd3 Wb7! supporting ...b5-b4 and 
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keeping an eye on White’s centre. 
Chances are about equal according to 
analysis by Kasparov. 

e) 12 e5!? is Ljubojevic’s idea and 
is a fundamental test of ll...Ad7. 
Black’s pieces lack room in the centre 
and so White opens up lines with an 
interesting pawn sacrifice. However, 
Black’s position is so solid that with 
accurate defence. White’s attack should 
yield no more than a draw. 12...dxe5 
(on 12...£te8, White can play 13 
£tf3!7) 13 fxe5 4^xe5 14 &f4 &d6 15 
Sadi! (monitoring the bishop on d6 
increases the pressure, and it is not at 
all easy for Black to escape) 15...1ifb8 
16 Bd3 £te8 17 £ie4 &c7 18 Bc3 &c6 
19 JLxc7 £ixd4 20 &d3 ®a7 and Black 
should be all right, Ljubojevic-Anders- 
son, Wijk aan Zee 1976. 

12.. .b5 

Black can also reply prophylacti- 
cally but 12...*h8 13 i.f3 2ac8 14 
Sad 1 b5 15 a3 £\xd4 16 jLxd4 Ac6 17 
Sd3 Wb7 18 b4! gave White an edge 
in Karpov-Ljubojevic, Buenos Aires 
1994. 

13 e5!? 

After 13 a3. Black’s best is proba¬ 
bly 13...?3xd4 14 ji.xd4 .&c6, but he 
can also attempt to create counterplay 
by 13...b4 14 axb4 ftxb4 15 e5 <Se8 
16 Sadi dxe5 17fxe5f5!?. 

13.. .dxe5 14 fxe5 ®xe5 (D) 

White may now choose between: 

a) 15 Ah6 £>e8 16 i.f4 £d6 17 

£>e4 &c4 18 £>xd6 (18 £.xc4?! £xf4 
19 Sxf4 tfxc4 20 ftg5 e5 21 Sh4 
exd4 and White’s attack ends up in a 
blind alley, Svidler-Hjartarson, Ere¬ 
van OL 1996) 18...£>cxd6 19 Sadi 
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Bd8 20 Ad3 with good compensation 
for White, according to Svidler. 

b) 15 Sxf6!? Axf6 16 Af4 (or 16 
£»f3 £.c6 17 Af4 £xf3 18 &xf3 Sac8 

19 Bel £)xf3! 20 £xc7 £lxel - Kas¬ 
parov) 16...b4 (returning a piece with 

16.. .*fb6 17 &xe5 &xe5 18 Wxe5 16 
is not advisable; Efimov-Scherbakov, 
USSR 1987 continued 19 We4 &h8 

20 &d3 g6 21 Wh4 &g7 22 b4! with 
advantage to White) 17 £te4 ^h8 
(Tseitlin-Tiomkin, Beersheba 1994) 
and now the most dangerous is 18 £)f3 
®xc2 19 £ixf6 gxf6 (forced, since 

19.. .£>xf3 20 £>xd7 Wxb2 21 Bel! is 
better for White) 20 ^xe5 fxe5 21 .&d3 
ex14 22 Wh3 Wxd3 23 Wxd3 Ac6 24 
®d4+ f6! with an unclear position. 
White can probably pick up a few 
pawns but the pressure against g2 
guarantees good counterplay for Black. 

B22) 

ll...£ixd4 12 ±xd4 b5 (D) 

13 a3 

White holds up Black’s queenside 
advance and prepares to strengthen his 
position before breaking with e4-e5. 
The immediate 13 e5 is also possible. 
After 13...dxe5 White has a choice: 
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a) 14 £xe5 «fc5+ 15 &hl &b7 16 
JLd3 g6! with a good position for Black, 
e.g. 17 Sael b4 18 £>dl £ih5 19 Wh3 
f6!! (this fantastic move almost traps 
the white bishop) 20 Wxe6+ 2f7 21 
Ac4 Haf8 22 Ab8 <&h8 23 £T2 2g7 
24 <SM3 Wc8 25 ±d6 i.xd6 26 Wxd6 
£)g3+! winning material for Black, 
Reshevsky-Browne, Lone Pine 1977. 

b) 14 fxe5 ic5 (14...<$M7 is also 
feasible, e.g. 15 ®e4 Ab7 16 £>d6 
£d5 17 i.d3 f6 18 «h4 h6 19 ®g3 
2ad8 and Black was OK in Geller- 
Novikov, Helsinki 1992) 15 Axc5 (in 
McDonald-Rossiter, British Ch 1991, 
White sacrificed the e5-pawn in an¬ 
other way: 15 2adl £)d7 16 £le4 
&xd4+ 17 2xd4 ®xe5 18 lff2 f5 19 
£kI6 £tf6 20 if3 with an unclear po¬ 
sition) 15...Wxc5+ 16 &hl £>d7 17 
2ael Wxe5 (or 17...b4 18 £ie4 Wxe5 
19 £tf6+ <&h8 20 ®h4! <£>xf6 21 £.f3 
#xb2 22 itxa8 Ad7 with unclear 
play, according to Altschuler) 18 ®h4 
Wcl 19 £d3 g6 20 2e3 (20 £>e4!?) 
20...®d8 21 Wh6 f5! (Geller-J.Polgar, 
Aruba women vs veterans 1992) 22 
Sxe6 £>f6 23 fieel Ha7 =. 

13...&b7 14 &hl 

Rarer alternatives: 


a) 14Sael&c615l.d3Sae8!?16 
Wh3 e5 17 i.e3 Wd7 18 ®xd7 &xd7 
19 h3 i.c6 = J.Polgar-Portisch, Mon- 
aco 1994. 

b) 14 2adl i.c6 15 £f3 2ac8 16 
e5 dxe5 17 fxe5 .£.xf3 18 exf6 #xg3 
19 hxg3 jLxdl 20 fxe7 2fe8 21 2xdl 
f6! with a level endgame - Kasparov. 

14..JLc6 (D) 


W 



15 2ael 

Rooks belong on open files, so 15 
2ad 1 ought to be more logical, but this 
turns out not to be the case. Black has 
the d-file well covered and as White’s 
idea is to break with e4-e5 (sometimes 
even followed by f4-f5), White places 
his rook behind the pawn to prepare 
this break. After 15 2adl Black has no 
worries, e.g. 15...2ad8 16 Af3 &h8 
17 2d3 a5 18 b4 axb4 19 axb4 Wb7 20 
2e3 2g8 21 lfh3 Wc7 22 e5 dxe5 23 
.&xe5 Wb6 - Ljubojevic-Karpov, Bue¬ 
nos Aires 1994. 

15...Wb7! 

I like this move a lot. Black not only 
prepares counterplay with ...b5-b4 but 
also attacks e4. However, it has been 
shown that 15...2ae8 is an equally 
good move. Then Shirov-Portisch, 
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Biel IZ 1993 continued 16 e5 (or 16 
i.d3 e5 17 fxe5 £lh5 18 lfh3 dxe5 19 
Ae3 £>f4 20 Axf4 exf4 21 e5 g6 22 
Ae4 b4! 23 £>d5 Axd5 24 Axd5 <&g7 
25 2x14 Wxc2 26 #d7 #c8! is equal, 
Z.Almasi-Fogarasi, Budapest 1997) 
16...dxe5 17 Axe5 Wd7 18 Ad3 g6 19 
Wh3 £>h5 20 fte4 f6 21 Ac3 Ad5 =. 

16 &d3 

The bishop would be less actively 
placed on f3. 

16.. .b4 17 axb4 

Other moves: 

a) 17 ®dl bxa3 (an untested idea 
is 17...£lh5 18 *h3 &xf4 19 2xf4 e5 
20 £ie3 exf4 21 £>f5 f6 with an un¬ 
clear position according to Bonsch) 18 
bxa3 2ad8! 19 c3 g6 20 £>12 £>h5 21 
We3 f6! 22 1x4 £>g7 23 2bl Wc8 24 
2b6 Abl 25 l.a2 and White has the 
more active position, Shirov-Kabatian- 
ski, Germany 1996. 

b) 17 Sfol!? g6 18 fod2 *hh5 19 
Wh3 l.b5 (19...®xf4!? 20 2xf4 e5 
deserves attention) 20 f5 e5 21 1x3 
<&g7 22 £>f3 £>14 23 l.xf4 exf4 24 
axb4 with a substantial advantage for 
White, Bologan-Savchcnko, Nikolaev 
Z 1993. 

17.. .Wxb4 18 £>e2 «b7 19 e5 £ih5 
20 Wh3 g6 21 £>g3 dxe5 22 lxe5 (D) 

A critical position has arisen. Black 
must now decide whether to exchange 
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knights, which opens the h-file for 
White and appears risky, or else to em¬ 
bark on the solid but passive 22...£>g7. 

22...£\xg3+ 

After 22...£>g7 White can attempt 
to break through with the energetic 
23 15!?, e.g. 23...exf5 24 l.xg7 <&xg7 
25 £\xf5+ gxf5 26 Wxf5, but there is 
probably nothing more than a draw: 
26...1xg2+ 27 *gl lc5+ 28 Wxc5 
Axil 29 Wg5+ &h8 30 Wf6+ <£>g8 31 
le4!? Wb4 32 Wh4 Wd4+ 33 *xf 1 f5 
34 Wg3+ <&h8 35 l.xa8 Sxa8 36 c3 
Wg7 and Black can hold the endgame, 
Ninov-Skobeev, corr. 1993-6. 

23 hxg3 lb5! 

An accurate move, which provokes 
weaknesses in the white position. 

24 c4 1x6 25 g4 Had8 26 Se2 f6 
27 1x3 e5! 

Black is not worse, Shirov-Ivan- 
chuk, Linares 1993. 
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Since Kasparov and Nikitin’s book 
The Sicilian Scheveningen , first pub¬ 
lished by Batsford in 1983, the Classi¬ 
cal Scheveningen has been subjected 
to a good deal of analysis and practical 
tests by some of the strongest players 
in the world. In The Sicilian Scheven¬ 
ingen ,, Kasparov and Nikitin only de¬ 
voted roughly three pages to the above 
position, but since then a lot of new 
ideas have been developed and the 
diagram position is now regarded as 
the starting point of the main line in 
the Classical Scheveningen. 

We shall examine the rook moves: 
A: ll...Sd8 80 
B:ll...Ie8 81 


Before we go any further, let’s dis¬ 
cuss the main ideas for White and 
Black. 


Black plays 11...2d8 



Black awaits a kingside pawn storm 
by White, and so this rook move is a 
good prophylactic measure, preparing 
counterplay in the centre. It also has the 
point that 12 if3 can be met by 
12. ..£ie5!. Usually White instead plays 
his bishop to d3, from where it will 
point towards Black’s kingside if the 
centre is opened up. Black’s idea will 
often be to relieve some of the pres¬ 
sure with the manoeuvre ...£\xd4 fol¬ 
lowed by ...e6-e5xf4. 

Black plays ll...Se8 

The idea behind this move is basically 
the same as with 1 1...2d8, but Black 
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reckons that the rook will be better 
placed at e8 after the typical manoeu¬ 
vre ...£}xd4, ...e6-e5xf4. Black often has 
to be a little patient, though. Opening 
up the position too early often gives 
White the advantage due to his extra 
space and strong bishops. Therefore 
White usually has time to go for a 
kingside attack with g2-g4-g5, maybe 
even followed by Wh5 and a rook 
switch to the h-file. Black often needs 
to seek his counterplay on the queen- 
side by ...2b8 and if allowed ...b5. 

A) 

lL..2d8 12&d3 (D) 

Other moves: 

a) 12 jLf3 £>e5! (the real point be¬ 
hind 11...2d8) is good for Black: 

al) 13 We2 <£xf3 14 2xf3 b6 15 
2afl kbl 16 2g3 &h8 (Jansa has 
shown that 16...£\xe4 17 ftxe4 Jk.xe4 
is possible, hoping for 18 <5}xe6? fxe6 
19 i.d4 e5!) 17 e5 72-72 Geller-Jansa, 
Sochi 1976. 

a2) 13 £klb5 axb5 14 £ixb5 Wc6 
15 fxe5 dxe5 16 We2 &d7 = Arnold- 
Stocek, Budapest 1996. 

b) 12<£ib3b6 13Wel 2b8 14tT2 
4^a5 =. 


c) 12 Wei ^xd4 13 Axd4 e5 14 
^.gl!? (this idea by Geller is the only 
way for White to play for an advan¬ 
tage; 14 JLe3 exf4 15 ixf4 J.e6 16 
Wg3 ftd7 17 Ad3 £>e5 18 £>d5 &xd5 
19 exd5 g6 20 c3 &f6 21 &c2 A.g7 
was at least equal for Black in Karpov- 
Ribli, Leningrad 1977) 14...exf4 15 
a5! 2e8 16 Ab6 Wb8 17 2xf4 (Geller- 
Tal, Sochi 1977) and now instead of 
17...d5?!. Black should complete his 
development by 17..JLe6 18 Wd2 
£>d7 19 .&e3 .&g5 with a level game. 



12...£\d7 

This idea by Croatian grandmaster 
Hulak, which was tested in two games 
at the Croatian Championship 1995, is 
probably best. Other moves fail to 
equalize: 

a) 12...ftxd4 13 ^.xd4 e5 is not as 
good here: 14 jLgl exf4 (14...b6!7) 15 
a5 2e8 16 2xf4 &e6 17 Ad4 £>d7 18 
5}d5 £ixd5 19 exd5 and White has a 
strong initiative, Kindermann-Cserna, 
Wolfsberg 1986. 

b) 12...e5 13 fxe5 dxe5 14 ®if5 
ikxf5 15 2xf5 ftd4 16 2fl and now 
16...h67! 17 ?M5! Wd6 18 c3 £te6 19 
Wf3! gave White a large advantage in 
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Mokry-J.Polgar, Vienna 1991. Black 
should try 16...£>e6 17 £id5 £ixd5 18 
exd5 ftf4 ± (Mokry). 

13 #h5 

In an earlier round White had tried 
13 #13 &b4 14 15 £>e5 15 #g3 4>h8 
16 a5 Bg8 17 £>de2 id7 18 Ab6 #c8 

19 £>f4 and seemed slightly better but 
Black seized the initiative by 19...#e8 

20 Sf2 g6! 21 fxc6 fxe6 22 Safi g 5!7, 
Palac-Hulak, Croatian Ch (Slavonski 
Brod) 1995. 

13.. .£>b4 14 a5 £>c5 15 f5 &f6 16 
fxe6 £>cxd3 

Black appears to be OK, Zelcic-Hu- 
lak, Croatian Ch (Slavonski Brod) 1995. 
In the game White went crazy with 17 
£klb5 #e7 18 ^c7 and had to defend 
a much worse position after 18.. Ji.xe6 
19 £>xe6 #xe6 20 cxd3 ^.xc3 21 bxc3 
£>xd3. Instead 17 cxd3 fxe6 also pres¬ 
ents Black with few problems. 

B) 

11.. .5e8 (D) 
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Now White usually opts for one of 
two bishop moves: 

Bl:12£d3 82 

B2: 12 i.f3 83 


Some lesser possibilities: 

a) 12 #d2 Ad7 13 Sadi Sad8 14 
£>b3 ic8 15 Af3 b6 16 #f2 £>d7 17 
£\d4 ,&b7 18 .&h5!? (a rather unusual 
attacking idea) 18...Sf8 19#g3®xd4 

20 &xd4 Af6 and Black has equal¬ 
ized, Anand-Kasparov, New York PCA 
Wch(l) 1995. 

b) 12£>b3b6 13 Wei &b7 14#f2 
£id7 15 Sadi i.f8 (15...£>b4!7 looks 
like a good alternative) 16 e5!? (very 
aggressive, which is typical of Klo- 
vans’s style) 16...dxe5 17 f5 £}d8! 18 
£g4 £>f6 19 &h3 £>e4 20 £>xe4 ±xe4 

21 fxe6 fxe6 with approximate equal¬ 
ity, Klovans-Nisipeanu, Gelsenkirchen 
1995. 

c) 12 ilgl!? .&d7 (the idea behind 
White’s previous move is to answer 

12.. .£>xd4 with 13 #xd4 e5 14 #d3 
exf4 15 Hxf4 followed by doubling 
rooks on the f-fllc with reasonable at¬ 
tacking prospects) 13 £ft>3 b6 14 jLf3 
Bab8 15 g4 ±c8 16 g5 &d7 17 ig2 
.&f8 18 Bf3 (White wants to transfer 
his major pieces to the h-file, but the 
order is not unimportant, e.g. 18 #f3 
^3a5! 19 £>d2 &b7 20 #h5 g6 21 #h3 
Bbc8 with a good game for Black, 
A.Sokolov-Kasparov, Reykjavik 1988) 

18.. .g6 19 Sh3 £>a5 20 #g4 £>c4 21 
#h4 h6 22 gxh6 ^h7 with unclear 
play, Mokry-Ermenkov, Dieren 1990. 

d) 12 #el ®xd4 13 Axd4 e5 14 
fxe5 dxe5 15 #g3 ^.d8! shows one of 
the points favouring ll...Be8 over 

11.. .Bd8; Black is able to defend his 
e-pawn and simultaneously keep the 
knight on f6 protected. 16 ^.e3 ^hS 
17 Ag5 i.e6 18 Sadi £>g8 19 £e3 
£tf6 20 JLg5 and a draw was agreed in 
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Tal-Andersson, Stockholm (3) 1976 
even though Adorjan claims that Black 
would have been slightly better after 

19...Sc8. 

B1) 

12 &d3 (D) 
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12.. Ab4 13 a5 

On 13 Wei Black should continue 

13.. .^.d7 with a likely transposition to 
the text. However, if Black plays 

13.. .e5, White gains an initiative with 
14 fxe5 dxe5 15 £d'5 jkxf5 16 Hxf5 
as in Oll-Morozevich, Moscow OL 
1994. 

13.. .6d7 14 £jf3 

This positions was subjected to a 
heavy debate during the PCA World 
Championship match Kasparov-Anand 
in New York 1995. By retreating the 
knight. White makes e5 a real possi¬ 
bility. 

Another idea would be to transfer 
the queen to g3 at once, e.g. 14 Wei 
Jkc6 15 Wg3 ftxd3 16 cxd3, when 
Black has a choice between: 

a) 16...Sac8 17 £tf3 £f8 18 &d4 
We7 (Khalifman-Hjartarson, Reykja¬ 
vik 1991) and now, according to 


Hjartarson, White can maintain an 
advantage with 19 Wh3. 

b) 16...if8!? 17 f5 e5 18 £>c2 d5 
19 i.g5 £ih5 20 Wg4 dxe4 21 Wxh57! 
exd3 22 £ie3 f6 23 Ah4 Bad8 with 
pretty good compensation for Black 
in the game Yermolinsky-Ehlvest, 
Rakvere 1993 but White should prefer 
21 dxe4 g6 (21...4tf4!7) 22 £ie3 with 
an edge. 

c) 16...£M7 (this manoeuvre, which 
frees f6 for the bishop, is probably 
best) 17 Bfcl (a direct attack on the 
kingside is not very likely to succeed, 
so White switches his attention to the 
queenside; instead, the game Arna- 
son-Polugaevsky, Haninge 1989 con¬ 
tinued 17 £tf3 £f6 18 Wf2 g6 19 £kI2 
$Lgl 20 £lc4 but Black had no prob¬ 
lems after 20...£b5! =) 17...Wd8 18 
b4 (or 18 f5 5}f8 19 fxe6 fxe6 20 
&xc6 bxc6 21 £>a4 Ah4 22 Wf3 fodl 
23 b4 We7 with a roughly equal game, 
Smirin-Wojtkiewicz, Debrecen Echt 
1992) 18...2c8 19 Wei i.f6 20Sabl 
&xd4! 21 ixd4 e5 22 fxe5 dxe5 23 
^.e3 £}f8 24 Sdl £}e6 and Black stands 
well, Wang Zili-Van Wely, Moscow 
OL 1994. 

14,..Hac8 

The 1995 PCA World Champion¬ 
ship match between Kasparov and An¬ 
and established that the rook needed to 
be activated since after 14...ic6, 15 
&b6 Wc8 16 Wei £id7 17 ±d4 £ic 5 
(Black could, however, improve with 

17...£lxd3 18 cxd3 JLf8, leading to a 
roughly equal game) 18 Wg3 gave An¬ 
and the better position in the third 
match-game. 

15ib6 
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15 We2 JLc6 16 jk.b6 would make 
no difference and was in fact the 
move-order in the fifth match-game. 
15...Wb8 (D) 



White now has a choice: 

a) 16 e5 dxe5 17 fxe5 £tfd5 18 
£3xd5 exd5 (this accepts an isolated 
pawn but increases the scope of the 
d7-bishop; instead 18...^xd5 would 
have been very dangerous in view of 
19 <S3g5! &xg5 20 Wh5 although Black 
can try 20...f5!7) 19 Bel h6 with a 
level position, Anand-Kasparov, New 
York PCA Wch (7) 1995. 

b) 16 .&d4 &c6 and now: 

bl) 17 We 1 5)d7 18 Wg3 Af8 19 
Bael and now 19...e57! 20 $Le3 exf4 21 
^.xf4 was very promising for White in 
Smirin-H.Olafsson, New York Open 
1997 but 19...Wc7! does not look bad 
for Black. 

b2) 17 Wd2 <S3xd3 18 cxd3 £>d7 19 
jLgl Wc7 20 £>d4 V 2 -V 2 Kasparov- 
Anand, New York PCA Wch (16) 
1995. 

c) 16 We2 &c6 17 <&d4 £ixd3 18 
cxd3 d5 19 Wf3 £>d7! 20 £xc6 (White 
could win a pawn by 20 exd5 exd5 21 
£ixd5 .&xd5 22 Wxd5 but Black 


obtains excellent compensation with 
22...?3xb6 23 axb6 Bcd8 and indeed 
wins the pawn back after, for example, 
24 Wc4 Wd6) 20...bxc6 21 £>a4 Wd6! 
= Anand-Kasparov, New York PCA 
Wch (5) 1995. 


B2) 

12&f3 (D) 



12...Bb8 13 g4 

This is clearly the most aggressive, 
but White has a number of alterna¬ 
tives, of which 13 Wd2 is the most 
dangerous: 

a) 13 Wei e5!7 14 &de2 exf4 15 
£3xf4 $Lt6 16 JLe2 £>e5 17 a5 Wc6 
with an unclear position, Dolmatov- 
Ftacnik, Manila IZ 1990. 

b) 13 Bel &d7 14 Wd3 £>xd4 15 
£.xd4 e5 16 ia7 Bbc8 17 Wc4 = 
Karpov-Kasparov, Moscow Wch (5) 
1984/5. 

c) 13 Wd2 i.d7 14 £)b3 b6 15 g4! 
(less accurate is 15 Wf2 £}b4 16 53d4 
e5 17 £tf5 iLxf5 18 exf5 e4 19 £}xe4 
Wxc2 and Black has no problems, 
Ivanchuk-Kasparov, Linares 1993) 
15...&C8 16 g5 £>d7 17 &g2 (17 Wf2 
was dealt with in the Introduction) 
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\l..±bl (17...&a5 18 Wf2 £ic4 19 
JLcl Af8 20 £>d4 Abl 21 b3 £>a5 22 
Jkb2 looks slightly better for White, 
P.H.Nielsen-Shipov, Alborg 1993) 18 
Sf3 Af8 19 Wf2 g6 20 Hh3 &g7 (I 
would prefer 20...£ib4 intending to 
meet 21 ®h4 with 21...h5, and after 22 
gxh6 Black can play 22...&h7 or maybe 
even the provocative 22...^xc2!?) 21 
Wh4 £rf8 22 f5 .&xc37 (in retrospect 
Black should have gone in for 22...exf5 
23 £>d5 Wd7 24 £>f6+ £xf6 25 gxf6 
h5! with a rather unclear position) 23 
f6!! (Black was of course hoping for 
23 bxc3 exf5 24 exf5 £te5 with a good 
position but this is a truly amazing 
move: White simply cuts off the 
bishop and threatens the deadly 24 
Wh6) 23...h5 24 &f3! (I do not see a 
defence for Black here; White is sim¬ 
ply threatening to sacrifice on h5 and 
ultimately deliver mate) 24...£ie7 25 
bxc3 &f5 26 exf5 ixf3+ 27 Sxf3 exf5 
28 Wf2 with a winning position for 
White, S.B.Hansen-Svensson, Goth¬ 
enburg 1998. 

13...£>d7 

Everything that Kasparov touches 
normally receives a lot of attention and 
so 13...$}xd4 has been extremely popu¬ 
lar quite recently. Black exchanges a 
piece and intends to gain more space 
with ...e5, but this also activates White’s 
pieces and thus the evaluation is cur¬ 
rently in White’s favour. 14 jLxd4 e5 
(14...b6 15 g5 £>d7 16 &g2 £b7 17 
Wh5 g6 18 Wh3 Af8 19 f5 £ie5 20 
Sf4 was very promising for White in 
Tiviakov-Akopian, Linares 1995) 15 
Aal Ba8 16 fxe5 dxe5 17 g 5(D) and 
now: 
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a) 17...&b4 18 gxf6! Axc3 19 «fcl 
(White exploits the fact that Black’s 
dark-squared bishop has left the de¬ 
fence of the kingside and goes directly 
for an attack on the dark squares) 
19...£b4 20 Ac3 &f8 21 Jth6!! (a 
fantastic move which tears Black’s 
kingside apart) 21...Wc6 (Black can 
hardly accept the sacrifice as 21...gxh6 

22 Sgl+ <&h8 23 ®d2 Ah3 24 Bg3 is 
very good for White) 22 Axgl Axgl 

23 fxg7 JLe6 24 Hf2 ± Tiviakov-Besh- 
ukov, Russian Ch (Elista) 1996. 

b) 17...Hxa7 18gxf6£xf619&d5 
®d8 20 £>xf6+ gxf6 21 Wcl <±>h8 22 
Wh6 Sg8 23 Ah5\ with a strong at¬ 
tack, Oll-Cvitan, Eupen rpd 1995. 

c) 17...Bd8 18 We2 £>e8 19 Ae3 
^.e6 is the critical position: 

cl) 20 Wf2 and now: 

cl 1) 20...Sdc8 21 Sadi Ac5 22 
£}d5 (22 Axc5 Wxc5 23 £kl5 .&xd5 

24 Bxd5 Wxc2 25 Bxe5 Wxf2 26 
Bxf2 g6 = Anand-Kasparov, Las Pal¬ 
mas 1996) 22...iLxd5 23 Sxd5 &xe3 
24 ®xe3 Sd8 25 Bc5!7 We7 26 Wc3 
Sd4 27 ®a5! with an edge to White, 
Glek-Wilhelmi, Biel 1997. 

cl2) 20...Wc4!?2lSM5(2l£b6?! 
is just a waste of time; after 21...Bdc8 
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22 Jte3 &c5! 23 Sadi £.xe3 24 Wxe3 
^64 Black has a slight pull, Topalov- 
Kasparov, Erevan OL 1996) 21.. JLxd5 

22 exd5 (also possible is 22 b3 Wc3 

23 exd5 £>d6 24 Had Hac8 25 Ad2 
Wb2 26 c4 yHxb3 27 c5 £>f5 28 d6 
with an advantage for White, Dolma- 
tov-Namgilov, Russian Ch (Elista) 
1996) 22...£kI6 (Hjartarson suggests 

22.. .5ac8 23 ig2 4M6 24 c3 with an 
unclear position) 23 b3 Wfc 3 24 Sael 
Sf8 25 id2 Wxc2 26 Sxe5 Sae8 27 
±14 Wg6 28 h4 id8 29 Hxe8 £ixe8 30 
Wg3 and White is much better, Hjar¬ 
tarson-Vera, New York Open 1997. 

c2) 20 ig4! is an interesting ex¬ 
change sacrifice for which White ob¬ 
tains full control of the vital square d5. 

20.. .1c4 21 1T12 Wc6 22 b3 ixfl 23 
Sxf 1 f6 (Black can also try to keep the 
exchange with 23...5VI6 24 5)d5 and 
then 24...2e8 or 24...if8; in either 
case White should follow up with 25 
c4) 24 £id5 Sxd5 (or 24...if 8 25 c4 
with good compensation) 25 exd5 
lfxd5+ 26if3 e4 27 c4 We6 28 ie2 
(Black has returned the exchange and 
thus won a pawn, but White’s bishops 
are very strong and the black king is 
still not entirely safe on the kingside) 

28.. .2d8 29 c5! #xb3 30ttf5 <&h8 31 
®xe4 #d5 32 if 3 Wxe4 33 ixe4 and 
White has a clearly favourable ending, 
Khalifman-Akopian, Ubeda 1997. 

14 g5 (D) 

14...if8 

Since Black is not going to follow 
up with ...£)xd4 and ...e5 anyway, one 
might argue that it is better to wait and 
see how White arranges his pieces. 
Thus 14...b6 appears to be a viable 
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alternative and I would not be sur¬ 
prised if Black pursues this path more 
in the future. Svidler-Kasparov, Li¬ 
nares 1998 continued 15 ig2 ib7 16 
®g4 if8 17 f5 exf5 18 Wxf5 £ide5 
19£>d5«d8 =. 

15ig2g 6(D) 

The exchange on d4 is less logical 
now, and since Black can hardly fol¬ 
low up with ...e5 it can only be com¬ 
bined with queenside counterplay. 
However, after 15...£}xd4 16 ixd4 b5 
17 axb5 axb5 18 Ha7 ®d8 19 b4!, in 
Ivanchuk-Topalov, Novgorod 1996 
White obtained a bind on the side 
where Black intended to dominate, 
which later resulted in a massacre on 
the kingside. 
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16fff3 

White has only one plan, and it is 
quite crude. He intends to bring his 
major pieces to the h-file, and this is 
usually done right away or after a few 
preparatory moves. It seems to me that 
the attack is most dangerous if White 
transfers his artillery immediately. 
Other moves: 

a) 16lfe2b617Badl&b7 18Wf2 
Aa8 with unclear play, Silva Sanchez- 
Mokry, Dubai OL 1986. 

b) 16 «el b6 17 £)xc6 ®xc6 18 
JLd4 b5 19 axb5 axb5 20 «ff2 Ab7 
and in Kovaliov-A.Sokolov, Clichy 
1991 a draw was agreed at this rather 
unclarified moment but it seems like 
Black has quite good counterplay. 

c) 16 Bf3 (D) and now: 
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cl) 16...£g7 17Bh3£>b6(17...£)f8 
18 Bh4! £ib4 19 Wd2 b6 20 Bfl with 
a slight advantage for White accord¬ 
ing to Fishbein, is perhaps better) 18 
£lde2 £ic4 19 icl d5 20 b3 d4? 21 
bxc4 dxc3 22 e5 ± Fishbein-Dorfman, 
New York Open 1989. 

c2) A more traditional response 
such as 16...®>b4!7 17Sh3e5 18£)de2 
£)c5 19 Bh4 b6 should be preferred. 


16...b6 

If Black plays 16...£>b4 straight 
away. White can fix the queenside 
with 17 a5, when he has the upper 
hand after either 17...£)c5 18 f5 e5 19 
£)de2 or 17...e5 18 5)de2. 

17 «h3 (D) 

White could also consider exchang¬ 
ing knights on c6, thereby forcing 
Black’s queen onto an unpleasant di¬ 
agonal, viz. 17 £}xc6 #xc6 18 .&d4 
.&b7 (aiming to create counterplay on 
the queenside with 18...b5 leads to an 
inferior position: 19 axb5 axb5 20 f5 
exf5 21 exf5 ®xf3 22 Axf3 and White 
is better) 19 Wh3 Wc7 20 f5 £>e5 21 
Bf4 b5 22 axb5 axb5 leading to great 
complications, Alekseeva-A.Sokolov, 
Cannes 1997. 
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17.. .£ib4 

With this move, Black avoids the 
exchange on c6 and preparing in some 
cases to play ...e6-e5. 17...ib7 is a 
feasible alternative. 

18 f5 £>c5 

18.. .exf5 19 exf5 £>c5 and now 20 
Hael Be5 21 ±f4 Bxel 22 Bxel Ab7 
23 Be2 ®d7 24 &xb7 ®xb7+ 25 ®g2 
Wd7 26 b3 was approximately equal 
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in Mortensen-Cvitan, Erevan OL 1996, 
but White might try 20 Hf4. 

19 Bf4 exf5 (D) 

White’s last move did in fact sacri¬ 
fice a piece but accepting it would be 
very dangerous, e.g. 19...e5 20Sh4h5 
(of course not 20...exd4 21 Bxh7 Jigl 
22 Bxg7+ &xg7 23 lfh6+ <&g8 24 f6 
and mate next move) 21 gxh6 exd4 22 
h7+ &h8 23 &xd4+ f6 24 ®g3 with 
good compensation. 
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20 exf5 i.b7 21 fxg6 
I wonder what Black had in mind 
on 21 Bh4!; e.g. 21...£xg2+ 22 <4>xg2 
Wb7+ 23 igl does not seem to lead 
anywhere. 

21...fxg6 (D) 


W 



22 Safi &xg2+ 23 «xg2 Wb7 
The endgame is fine for Black, 
Ioseliani-Portisch, Copenhagen Women 
vs Veterans 1997. 





10 Ideas with ...^bd7 


I e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 
£lf6 5 <£ic3 e6 6 ie2 a6 (7?) 



In this chapter we shall consider 
lines in which Black brings his 
queen’s knight to d7, which is well- 
known in other lines of the Sicilian, 
but a little unusual in the Scheveningen 
compared to the more regular place¬ 
ment at c6. Indeed if Black were to de¬ 
velop normally with ...,&e7 and ...0-0, 
the knight would be misplaced since it 
would have less inttuence on the cen¬ 
tre. However, it does have its advan¬ 
tages too, as there are better chances 
for creating counterplay on the c-file, 
and the knight holds up the advance 
e4-e5. If Black successfully completes 
his development then the knight can 
come to c5 to exert pressure on e4 or 
even in some cases to c4 via b6. 

The following diagram shows some 
of the ideas for both sides in the posi¬ 
tion arising after 1 e4 c5 2 £tf3 d6 3 d4 


cxd4 4 ftxd4 <£}f6 5 ftc3 e6 6 .&e2 a6 
7 0-0 £>bd7 (D). 



As mentioned above, simply devel¬ 
oping the kingside would not justify 
the knight’s placement on d7, so Black 
should settle on getting his queenside 
pieces into play. This is usually done 
by playing ...b5 followed by ...^.b7. 
The rook is then brought into play via 
c8 from where it exerts pressure down 
the c-file. White’s idea is to gain even 
more space by f4, jLf3, Wel/We2 and, 
if allowed, the thrust e4-e5. It is also 
possible for White to hold up Black’s 
play on the queenside with a4. The 
ideas for both sides are then basically 
the same, although Black will have to 
be content with moving the b-pawn 
only one square. Black is then de¬ 
prived of his usual counterplay down 
the c-file but has (basically) an extra 
tempo to work with and this can be 
used to delay White’s thrust e4-e5. 
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The Theory of ...<Abd7 
Ideas in the Classical 
Scheveningen 

I e4 c5 2 (hU d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 
4jf6 5 £>c3 e6 6 ±e2 a6 7 0-0 

There are no direct drawbacks to 
other move-orders (see Chapter 7), 
and these may be more dangerous to 
those who want to adopt a ...£}bd7 
system: 

a) 7 f4 £>bd7 8 £f3 and now: 

al) The experimental move 8...Wb6 
turned out favourably for White in 
Topalov-J.Polgar, Leon 1996: 9 a3 e5 

10 £>de2 Wc5 11 g4 exf4 12 £>xf4 
£te5 13 h3 Jic 6 and now White sacri¬ 
ficed a pawn with 14 g5!7, which 
Black, however, did not accept, after 
which White got a very promising po¬ 
sition. 14...&fd7(14...®xf3+ 15Wxf3 
Wxg5 must be critical, but White has, 
at least, excellent compensation with 
16 Ae3) 15 £>fd5 g6 16 £e 2 &g7 17 
£e3 Wc6 18 Wd2 <S3c4 19 Axc4 Wxc4 
20 0 - 0-0 ±. 

a2) 8...Wc7 9g4!?<ab610g5£ifd7 

II a4 leaves White in control of both 
flanks and he did indeed have the bet¬ 
ter of it after 1 l...g6 12 Wd3 .fi.g7 13 
£>de2 £>c5 14 We3 &c4 15 Wf2 Wa5 
16 0-0 0-0 17 2a2 Wb4 18 Wei in 
Karpov-Ljubojevic, Bugojno 1978. 

b) 7 i.e3 £ibd7 8 g4! h6 9 f4 is a 
favourable Keres Attack for White. 
Now Liang Jinrong-R.Rodriguez, Pen¬ 
ang 1991 continued 9... < S3c5 10 jLf3 e5 

11 £>f5 &xf5 12 exf5 Wb6 13 £k!5! 
£ixd5 14 Wxd5 with a huge advantage 
for White. Liang Jinrong suggests 


1 l...g6 12 fxe5 £Mxe4 13 5^xe4 ?3xe4 
14 5^xd6+ $Lxd6 15 ixe4 Wa5+ 16 
Wd2 Wxd2+ 17 ±xd2 &xe5 18 0-0-0 
as an improvement, but White is still 
better. 

7...®bd7 

There are now two options: 

A: 8 a4 89 

B: 8 f4 90 

A) 

8 a4 (D) 


B 


1 itllf*! 

A A: AAH M 
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A A ; J. A A A 
fi if# 


The ideas behind this move are ba¬ 
sically the same as in Variation B, but 
White expends a move holding Black 
back on the queenside. Only after the 
advance ...b5 has been ruled out, will 
White continue with f4 and jLf3. 

8.. .b6 9 f4 i.b7 10 £.f3 

White not only protects the e4- 
pawn, but also plans to gain even more 
space with e5. 

10.. .Wc7 

After 10...fic8, White does indeed 
get a spatial advantage with 11 e5! 
ixf3 12 53xf3 dxe5 13 fxe5 £>g4 14 
We2 and now Kasparov analyses the 
continuation 14...Wc7 15 Wxa6 Ac5+ 
16 *hl £hf2+ 17 2xf2 Axf2 18 £>b5 
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®xc2 19 £kI6+ with a clear advantage 
to White. 

11 We2 

This is the most logical plan but 
there are other interesting ideas: 

a) 11 Wei!? A.e7 12 *hl Bd8! 
(Kasparov wisely refrains from the 
routine 12...0-0?!, which would give 
White the opportunity to play e5: 13 
e5 dxe5 14 fxe5 £ixe5 15 Axb7 £teg4 
16%3£d6{orl6.J®xb7 17h3} 17 
Af4 ±) 13 &e3 0-0 14 Wg3 £>c5 15 f5 
e5 16 i.h6 £>e8 17 £tt>3 fodll 18 
Sadi &h8! 19 worked out well 
for Black in J. Pol gar-Kasparov, Lin¬ 
ares 1994. Kasparov could now have 
seized the initiative by 19...b5! 20 
axb5 axb5 21 Wf2 b4 22 £>d5 £xd5 
23 Sxd5 £tef6 24 Bb5 Sb8. 

b) 11 $Le3 transposes into the 
main line after ll...jLe7 12 ®e2 but 
1 l...^c5 led to an interesting tactical 
struggle in Tiviakov-Yudasin, Mos¬ 
cow 1992: 12 e5 dxe5 13 £xb7 £>xb7 
14 fxe5 Wxe5 15 Wf3 &c5! 16 Wc6+ 
SM7 17 ^hl! (a nice subtlety; now 

17.. .Wxe3? is answered by 18 £if5!) 

17.. .0-0 18 Wxdl Wxe3 19 £\xe6! 
fxe6 20 ®xb7 Ad4 21 Sxf8+ Sxf8 22 
Wxa6 .&xc3 V 2 -V 2 . 

U...&e7 12ie3 

12 e5 is tempting but there are tacti¬ 
cal problems with the undefended 
knight on d4. 12...dxe5 13 fxe5 .&c5 
14 Bd 1 ®xe5 15 ixb7 Bd8! 16 £xa6 
£}eg4 looks promising for Black. 

12...0-0 13 &hl Bfd8 14 Badl 

Interesting is 14 e5!? dxe5 15 fxe5 
^.xf3 16 £^xf3 when it is not clear if 
Black can improve on 16...£ie8, which 
favours White after 17 if4. 


14...if815 if2 Be816 £>b3 e5 17 
f5 

This position occurred in Prand- 
stetter-Novikov, Tbilisi 1988. Black 
now went wrong with 17...d5?!. He 
should instead have chosen 17...3ac8 
intending ...WbS-aS possibly followed 
by ...b5. White would probably have 
to advance his g-pawn in order to 
launch an attack on the kingside but 
then ...d5 might be a perfect counter- 
stroke in the centre. All in all chances 
would be about equal. 


B) 

8f4 

With this move White wastes no 
time on defensive measures on the 
queenside but simply proceeds with 
his own kingside play. If Black now 
continues developing with ...Ae7 and 
...0-0 the knight will be misplaced on 
d7. So Black has to go in for... 

8...b5 9 &f3 &b7 (D) 


W 
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10 e5 

This is clearly the sharpest and 
most consistent continuation but 10 
a3!? is a major alternative. Then 

10...Sc8 is regarded as best (10...Wc7 
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is also possible) since the rook is more 
useful in creating counterplay down 
the c-file and even in some cases it 
might be possible to sacrifice an ex¬ 
change on c3. After 11 We 1 (on 11 
We2, Black should reply 1 l...Wc7 in¬ 
tending ...Wc4) we reach a critical po¬ 
sition since Black needs to find a way 
to create counterplay (natural devel¬ 
opment with 11 ...ie7 would be a hor¬ 
rible blunder in view of 12 e5!). Black 
should choose between: 

a) ll...e5!? 12 £>f5 g6 13 £>e3 
exf4? (Black mistakenly opens the 
centre; he should instead, according to 
L.B.Hansen, have considered either 

13...&g7 14f5£>c5 15£>g4!?gxf5 16 
£xf6+ &xf6 17 exf5 d5 18 Ah6 with 
an unclear position, or 13....£.h6!?) 14 
e5! (a surprising tactical blow, which 
exploits the fact that Black’s bishop on 
b7 is still undefended and Black’s seri¬ 
ously lagging development) 14...jLxf3 
(14...dxe5 15 £xb7 Bb8 16 ±xa6 
fxe3 17 ikxb5 is obviously very good 
for White) 15 exf6 £)e5 (or 15...fxe3 
16 Wxe3+ £>e5 17 Bxf3 with a clear 
advantage for White) 16 gxf3! fxe3 17 
f4 £>g4 18 &xe3 <&d7 (L.B.Hansen- 
Cu.Hansen, Copenhagen (1) 1994) 
and now White could have caught 
Black’s king in the centre by 19£>d5!. 

b) 11 ...Hc4!7 is an idea of Mager- 
ramov’s and seems to be the most reli¬ 
able option. This striking rook move 
not only creates concrete threats along 
the fourth rank but also prepares to 
place the queen behind it to increase 
the pressure down the c-file. After 12 
A.e3 Wc7 (this is a rather risky move 
as there is no way back for the rook but 


various exchange sacrifices always 
seems to give at least reasonable com¬ 
pensation; an interesting alternative is 

12.. .h5!7 13 <&hl e5 14 £ib3 £>g4 15 
&d2 &e7 16 We2! Wc7 17 a4 b4 18 
£>d5 i.xd5 19 exd5 0-0 20 £ia5 Sxc2 
21 £}c6 £}c5 with unclear play, J.Kris- 
tiansen-Mokry, Malmo 1985/6), 13 
$Lf2 Ae7 is considered by Kasparov 
but I would prefer 13 ^hl! because 

13.. .5xc3 14 Wxc3 Wxc3 15 bxc3 
£>xe4 is not really good in view of 16 
a4 and 13.. .e5 looks a bit risky too, e.g. 

14 £>f5 £>xe4 15 £ixe4 £.xe4 16 b3 
Axf5 17 bxc4 Wxc4 18 a4! with great 
complications. 

10.. .6xf3 11 £>xf3 dxe5 12 fxe5 
£}g4 

12.. .b4 13 exf6 bxc3 14 fxg7 &xg7 

15 b3 0-0 16 jLe3 is better for White, 
according to Kasparov. 

13 We2 (D) 



13...b4! 

A major improvement over the pre¬ 
viously played moves. Alternatives 
are: 

a) Black will fall too far behind in 
development after 13...<SMxe5 14 £ixe5 
Wd4+ 15 *hl £\xe5 16 Af4. 
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b) 13...Wc7 14<&hl Sc8? (better is 

14...b4 15 £ie4 £>gxe5 16 if4 Wc4!, 
when Black’s position seems play¬ 
able) 15 h3 b4 16 4^e4! £)gxe5 17 
£lxe5 £>xe5 18 jLf4 ®c4 19 We3 £}g6 
20 <5M6+ J&xd6 21 .&xd6 with a clear 
advantage for White, as Black will 
find it very difficult to get castled, 
Hulak-Barczay, Moscow 1977. 

c) 13...Wb6+ 14 *hl b4 15 ffe4! 
is distinctly better for White. 

14 £>a4 (D) 

After 14 £>e4 it is absolutely safe to 
take the pawn on e5. 



14...Sc8! 

This is better than 14...Wa5, which 
can be met by 15 ®e4!. 

15 Af4 


Here 15 We4 is less promising as 
Black can simply play 15...h5 and 15 
h3 is well met by 15...Wa5!. 

15. JBto5 16 b3 Wb5 17 Bael h5 18 
Wd2 £ic5 19 ftb2 

White has to be a little careful, e.g. 
if 19 h3?, Anand gives the beautiful 
line 19...£)xa4 20 bxa4 jLc5+ 21 ^hl 
Wc4\ 22 hxg4 hxg4+ 23 &h2 Bd8 24 
We2 lfxf4!! 25 Bxf4 g3, when Black 
wins. 

19...Bd8 (D) 
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20 «e2 «xe2 21 Bxe2 
Here Black went terribly wrong 
with 21...f5? in Anand-J.Polgar, Dort¬ 
mund 1996. A normal move such as 

21...4)h6 would have been completely 
equal. 





11 6 Ac4: Introduction 


1 e4 c5 2 &f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £}xd4 
5 £>c3 e6 6 &c4 (D) 



When one thinks of Ac4 against the 
Sicilian, the first name that springs to 
mind is without doubt the great Bobby 
Fischer. His contributions to this line 
are immense, and it is clear that the 
positions arising lfom this move 
suited the American’s great attacking 
style very well. During the 1950s and 
1960s Fischer scored a number of 
beautiful wins with this line but as a 
Sicilian player himself, Fischer inevi¬ 
tably had to confront his own system, 
and it is ironic that it was a spectacular 
win by Fischer (as Black) that led to a 
decrease of the popularity of the jLc4 
variation. 

It was not until 1993 that jLc4 again 
became the focus of attention thanks to 
the Kasparov-Short match. Kasparov 
had to defend against ikc4 no fewer 
than eight times. The Englishman came 


up with some impressive new ideas 
and it was evident that Kasparov had 
great trouble finding a reliable de¬ 
fence. 



Sozin Attack - Chapter 13 
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I have arranged the material of the 
main lines of the ic4 system into 
three chapters. 

In the next chapter we shall take a 
look at the Fischer Attack, which is 
defined by the moves 1 e4 c5 2 ^f3 d6 
3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 5M6 5 £>c3 e6 6 
ilc4 a6 7 Jk.b3 and now either 7...b5 or 
7...£>bd7. This is often reached via the 
Najdorf move-order (i.e. 5...a6 6 .&c4 
e6). 

Apparently it seems more natural to 
develop the knight to c6. This is nor¬ 
mally done at move 6 or move 7 (e.g. 
after 6...a6) and is covered in Chapter 
13 as the Sozin Attack. In this varia¬ 
tion White generally castles kingside. 

We round the JLc4 section off with 
the Velimirovic Attack, which is one 
of the most dangerous systems in the 
Sicilian. In this variation White em¬ 
barks on a very aggressive scheme 
which is defined by White developing 
the bishop to e3, putting the queen on 
e2 followed by castling queenside and 
advancing the g-pawn. 

When White plays 6 jLc4 against 
the Scheveningen, there is some logic 


in leaving out the move ...a6, and there 
are also ideas where Black avoids 
...5}c6, and so avoids transposition to 
the Sozin and Velimirovic Attacks. 
Therefore, before moving on with the 
next chapters, we shall examine some 
of these ideas for Black: 

The Theory of the 6 ^.c4 
Scheveningen 

1 e4 c5 2 £sf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 &xd4 
thf6 5 &c3 e6 6 £c4 &e7 7 ±b3 

Another option is 7 jLe3 0-0 8 We2 
d5 9 exd5 exd5 10 £b3 £sc6. Then 11 
0-0-0 transposes to Chapter 14, Line 
A, note ‘a’ to Black’s 9th move. White 
can also try castling kingside: 11 0-0 
Se8 12 Wb5 <&b4 13 £g5 &d7 14 
lfxb7 Hb8 15 ®xa7 Ha8 16 Wb7 Sb8 
17 %dl V 2 -V 2 Zamora-Yermol in sky, 
USA Ch (Chandler) 1997. 

7.. .0-0 8 ±e3 £>a6 9 f4 

White may also opt for rapid devel¬ 
opment with 9 ®f3 5^c5 10 0-0-0 ar¬ 
guing that the f-pawn is not needed for 
the attack right now, but Black should 
have few problems, for example 
10...Wa5 11 <&bl &d7 12 g4 £>xb3 13 
axb3 (13 cxb3!?) 13...Hfc8 14 g5 £le8 
15 h4 b5 with a good game for Black, 
Brinck-Claussen - Grotnes, Copenha¬ 
gen 1991. 

9.. .£>c5 10 m3 a5!? (D) 

This is the real point of omitting 
...a6. Black hopes that the weaknesses 
provoked by the advancing a-pawn 
may discourage White from castling 
queenside. 

11 0 - 0-0 
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White might also decide to stop the 
pawn by 11 a4, which also ensures an 
outpost for a knight on b5. Black must 
react quickly: 11...e5 12£tf5(12fxe5 
dxe5 13 £if5 i.xf5 14 Wxf5 £>xb3 15 
cxb3 Wd3 is good for Black) 12.. Ji.xf5 
13 exf5 (the control of d5 seems to 
give good prospects for White, but 
Black is just in time to create counter¬ 
play) 13...<S3xb3 14 cxb3 exf4 15 ,&d4 
d5 16 0-0-0 Bc8 17<&bl &b4 18 Wxf4 
&xc3! 19 ixc3 He8 with an equal po¬ 
sition, Renet-Ghinda, Lucerne 1985. 

Il...a4 12 £c4 a3 13 £>db5 

Other options: 

a) 13 b3! ? Wa5 14 £idb5 ild7 15 
e5 ic6 (this gives White the opportu¬ 
nity to sacrifice his queen for three 
pieces, whilst 15...dxe5 16 fxe5 <S3d5!? 
17 ±xd5 &xb5 18 ±xc5 Axc5 19 
.&.xb7 Bad8 would have been unclear 


according to Stoica and Istratescu) 16 
exf6! .&xf3 17 fxe7 ^.xdl 18 exf8®+ 
Bxf8 19 Bxdl Bd8 20 f5! and White 
keeps the initiative, Istratescu-Suba, 
Romanian Ch 1992. 

b) 13 e5 axb2+ 14 <&bl dxe5 15 
ftc6 Wc7 16 &xe7+ Wxe7 17 fxe5 
£>fd7 18 Wg3 &h8 19 Hd4 <&a4 20 
^xa4 Bxa4 with unclear play, Sty- 
renkov-Kharitonov, Smolensk 1986. 

13...axb2+ 14 <&bl 0a5 15 e5 dxe5 
16 fxe5 £3fd7 17 «g3 <&h8! (D) 


w 



After this. Black’s attack on the 
queenside looks the more dangerous. 

18 Bhfl £ib6 19 £.xc5 &xc5 20 
£b3 &d7 21 £id6 £xd6 22 Bxd6 
Istratescu-Stohl, Budapest Z 1993. 
Now Stohl suggests 22...?3a4! 23 
£ixa4 ,&xa4 with the better game for 
Black. 





12 Fischer Attack 


1 e4 c5 2 £tf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 
&f6 5 £k3 e6 6 &c4 a6 7 ±b3 (DJ 



As explained in the introduction to 
the systems with 6 .&.c4, the Fischer 
Attack is defined by Black replying 
with 6...a6 and following up with 
7...5}bd7 or 7...b5. Both moves lead to 
interesting positions, which suit play¬ 
ers with good tactical skills very well. 

Fischer himself chose 7...b5 in an 
important game against Byrne at the 
1967 Sousse Interzonal and won in 
great style. This led to a decrease in 
the popularity of ic4. However, in the 
1993 PC A World Championship match 
Nigel Short used some very sharp and 
interesting new ideas against Kaspa¬ 
rov, and the jLc4 system was suddenly 
transformed into one of the most 
feared variations. 

Here is a brief summary of the main 
ideas for both sides in the two main 
branches of the Fischer Attack: 


Black plays 7.. Abd7 



This variation usually leads to very 
sharp positions and indeed some of the 
most interesting games from the Kas¬ 
parov-Short match had the diagram as 
their starting point. By moving the 
knight to c5. Black immediately seeks 
to exert pressure on the white pawn on 
e4. He will follow up with ...b5 and, if 
permitted, ...b4 and ..JLb7. White 
tends to sharpen the play by quickly 
advancing his f-pawn, either all the 
way to f5 as an attempt to loosen 
Black’s light squares, or as a help to 
opening up the centre with e5. De¬ 
pending on which plan White chooses, 
he will develop the queen to either f3 
(if playing for f5) or e2/g4 (when 
playing for e5). 

Black plays 7...b5 

As a reply to 7...b5, White usually cas¬ 
tles followed by the queen manoeuvre 
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®f3-g3, which intends to disturb 
Black’s kingside with a later jLh6. This 
permits a centralization of the rooks, 
after which White will attempt to use 
his space advantage to exert pressure 
against Black’s slightly weakened 
queenside and backward d-pawn. 
However, Black’s position is solid and 
he can seek counterplay on the queen- 
side. If possible. Black will develop 
his bishop to b7, although the queen 
manoeuvre ..Mb6-bl is fairly normal 
too. It varies whether Black employs 
his queen’s knight on c6, whence it in¬ 
fluences the centre immediately, or if 
he plays it via d7 to c5. Playing ...b4, 
loosening White’s control of e4, is an 
important part of Black’s strategy too. 

The Theory of the 
Fischer Attack 

1 e4 cS 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 
£lf6 5 &c3 e6 6 £c4 a6 7 Ab3 
A: 7...£ibd7 97 

B: 7...b5 99 

A) 

7...£>bd7 8 f4 


This is clearly White’s most aggres¬ 
sive option. Other moves are much 
less frightening: 

a) 8 0-0 £ic5 9 gel £e7 10 Hff3 
0-0 11 Wg3 &h8! 12 ±g5 h6 13 
,&d27! (Ivanchuk suggests 13 Wh3 
&g8 14 Ah4 Wc7!7 intending ...b5, 
and gives no assessment, but I like 
Black’s position) 13...±d7 (13...Wc7!7) 
14 fiadl b5 15 a3 ifb6 16 ®f3 £>xb3 
17 cxb3 c5! with the better game for 
Black, de Firmian-Ivanchuk, Lucerne 
Wcht 1989. 

b) 8 £g5 £>c5 914 &e7 10 «e2 h6 
(or 10...0-0 11 0-0-0 Wc7 12<&bl h6 
13 jk.xf6 iLxf6 14 g4 b5 15 a3 <5}xb3 
16 cxb3 b4! 17 axb4 Hb8 with a com¬ 
plicated game, Krog-S.Pedersen, Dan¬ 
ish jr Ch (Ringsted) 1992) 11 &xf6 
i.xf6 12 0-0-0 #c7 13 *bl &d7 14 
g4 g5!7 (14...b5 15 a3 £ixb3 16 cxb3 
fic8 17 h4 ®b6 18 e5 dxe5 19 fxc5 
.&e7 20 <S^e4 was very good for White 
in Istratescu-Votava, Rishon le Zion 
1991) 15 f5 0-0-0 16®e3 £e5!7 and a 
complex struggle lies ahead - analysis 
by Beliavsky and Mikhalchishin. 

8...£k5 (D) 
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White goes directly for the king, 
but the fact that both sides are still 
fairly undeveloped gives Black plenty 
of counter-chances. Other moves arc 
perhaps a little bit safer but not neces¬ 
sarily any less dangerous: 

a) 9 f5 was Short’s first choice in a 
series of games with this opening in 
his PCA World Championship en¬ 
counter against Kasparov. Black has a 
varied choice: 

al) 9...&e7 10 *ff3 0-0 11 &e3 e5 
12 ?3dc2 b5 13 &d5 fib8 14 b4 <23cd7 
(Short had been expecting 14...23a4 
15 0-0 Wc7 16 Ag5 #a7+ 17 &e3 
Wcl with a draw by repetition) 15 0-0 
£>xd5 16 23xd5 ±b7 17 <23ec3 <2M6 18 
Sadi £>xd5 19 ftxd5 .&xd5 20 Sxd5 
gave White reasonable attacking pros¬ 
pects in Short-Kasparov, London PCA 
Wch (6) 1993. 

a2) 9...<23fxe4? 10 fxe6 Wh4+ 11 
g3 <23xg3 12 £>f3 Wh5 13 exf7+ <&d8 
14 Sgl <53f5 15 <23d5 with a crushing 
attack for White, Fischer-Bednarski, 
Havana 1966. 

a3) 9...iLd7!7 (I like this idea of 
quickly generating counterplay on the 
queenside) 10 Wf3 b5 11 fxe6 fxe6 12 
£g5 (12 0-0 £e7 13 e5 dxe5 14 <23c6 
±xc6 15 Wxc6+ <&f7 16 Ae3 Wc8 17 
«T3 <23xb3 18 axb3 Sf8 19 <&hl <&g8 
+ Istratescu-Short, Erevan OL 1996) 

12.. .6e7(12...b4 13 23ce2&e7 14<23f4 
Wc8 is also interesting, with approxi¬ 
mately equal play, U.Larsen-S.Peder¬ 
sen, Odense 1995) 13 0-0-0 0-0 14 e5 
<23fe47 (this allows Short to play a 
spectacular queen sacrifice; instead 

14.. .<23d5! 15 &xe7 53xe7 16 Wg3 d5 
would have been very good for Black) 


15 iLxe7 Wxe7 16 £3xe4!! Sxf3 17 
cxd6 <23x63+ 18 23xb3 ®f8 19 gxf3 
*fxf3 20 <23ec5 Ac6 21 Shel with a 
very strong initiative for White, 
Short-Kasparov, London PCA Wch 
(10) 1993. 

b) 9 Wf3 b5 10 f5 ^.d7 transposes 
to ‘a3\ 

c) 9 0-0 <23cxe4 (this is critical, but 
Black can also choose the safer line 

9.. .1Le7 10 e5 dxe5 11 fxe5 £3xb3 12 
axb3 Ac5 13 &e3 <23d5 14 ±f2 0-0 15 
<23 c 4 &e7 16 Iff 3 16! = Rogers-Dao, 
Erevan OL 1996) 10 <23xe4 23xe4 11 f5 
e5 12 Wh5 d5! (Short had of course 
carefully studied the game Topalov- 
Kasparov from an earlier round of the 
same tournament, which continued 

12.. .«fe7? 13 Wf3 <23 c5 14 £ic6! Wc7 
15 .&d5 a5 16 Ag5! with a strong at¬ 
tack for White) 13 fie 1 Jkc5 14 fixe4 
&xd4+ 15 &e3!7 0-0 16 fixd4 exd4 
17 .&xd4 f6 with about equal chances, 
Topalov-Short, Amsterdam 1996. 

Returning to the position after 9 e5 

m 



9...dxe5 

If Black is looking for a less com¬ 
plicated game, he should choose 
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9...£>fd7 10 exd6 (10 £\f3!7 has been 
suggested by Beliavsky and Mikhal- 
chishin) 10...£tf6, when 11 ±e3 ±xd6 
12 «T3 £sxb3 13 axb3 0-0 14 0-0-0 
®a5 15*bl ±b4 16^e4^d5 17±cl 
±d7 18c3±e7 19fihelfiac8 20fid3 
fifd8 gave Black a good game in Thor- 
hallsson-Van Wely, Akureyri 1994. 

10 fxe5 £>fd7 11 ±f4 b5 

This was Kasparov’s improvement 
on Mikhalchishin-Stangl, Dortmund 
1991, which went 1 l...®xb3 12 axb3 
±c5 13 <£e4 0-0 14 ®d3 ®h4+ 15 
±g3 Wh5 16 £ixc5 £ixc5 17 Wc3 
with the better game for White. 

12 We2 

12®g4h5! 13 Wg3h4 14®g4g5 
15 0-0-0 was seen in Short-Kasparov, 
London PCA Wch (8) 1993 and now 
Short suggests 15...fih6! 16 Wxg5 
®xg5 17 ±xg5 Hh5 18 ±14 ±b7 with 
a good position for Black. 

12.. .±b7 13 0-0-0 Wb6 14 <&bl?! 

An unnecessary prophylactic move; 

White should continue building up an 
attack on the kingside, e.g. 14 fihfl 
±e7 15 Wg4 g6 16±h6!7. 

14.. .±e7 15 h4 

Topalov- Anand, Wijk aan Zee 1996. 
Here Topalov suggests 15...0-0! 16 
±g5 Hae8 with a strategically better 
position for Black. 

B) 

7.. .b5 (D) 

8 0-0 

Nowadays this is the most common 
move. Alternatives: 

a) 8 f4 was a fashionable move in 
the 1950s and 1960s, but Fischer’s 
great win as Black against Byrne 



made White rethink: 8...±b7 9 f5 e5 
10 £kle2 $3bd7 11 ±g5 ±e7 12 £>g3 
Sc8 13 0-0 (this appears to be very 
logical but, in view of Fischer’s sur¬ 
prising reply, White might have to 
consider something else; one idea is 
13 ±xf6 £ixf6 14 £)h5, but then 

14...fixc3!7 15 bxc3 £}xe4 16 £lxg7+ 
*f8 17 £>h5 Wb6! 18 ®fe2 ±h4+ 19 
g3 4£\xc3 leaves Black very much on 
top - analysis by King) 13...h5! (a 
truly fantastic move, which at once 
turns the tables; it is surprising how 
difficult it is to ward off the threat of 
...h4 and ...£3xe4) 14 h4 (Bednarski- 
Lehmann, Palma 1967 was no im¬ 
provement for White: 14 ±xf6 £)xf6 
15 «ff3 fixe3! 16 ®xc3 h4 17 £>e2 
ttb6+ 18 *hl £>xe4 19 Wh3 £ig5 20 
®g4 h3 21 figl £ie4 and Black was 
winning) 14...b4 15 ±xf6 ±xf6! 16 
<£id5 ±xh4 17 £>xh5 lfg5 18 f6 g6 19 
£\g7+ <&d8 20 Hf3 ±g3! and Black 
soon won in R.Byrne-Fischer, Sousse 
IZ 1967. 

b) 8 ±g5 is an interesting new 
idea, but I think it needs more practi¬ 
cal tests before it can be established as 
a serious alternative. After 8...±e7 9 
#f3 Wc7 (D) (9...±b7? allows the 
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thematic sacrifice 10 itxe6! fxe6 11 
£ixe6 #c8 12 £>xg7+ *17 13 £>f5 +- 
Liepold-Schulte, Mittellranken 1995) 
White can try: 



bl) 100-0-0^bd7 Il®g3^c5 12 
&d5! ? Sb8! 13 &c6+ (or 13 £ic6 b4 14 
£}xe7 bxc3 15 iLxf6 gxf6 16 £}xc8 
cxb2+ 17 *bl Sxc8 -+) 13...*f8 
(13...±d7!7 14 &xd7+ #xd7 is sim¬ 
ple and good) 14 f4 h6 15 ^.h4 b4 16 
£}a4 £)cxe4 and Black is much better, 
Illescas-Gelfand, Linares 1990. 

b2) 10 c5! ? had, surprisingly, never 
really been tried until Ka.Miiller- 
Wahls, German Ch 1997: 10..J&.b7 11 
exd6 iLxd6 12 We3! (Black’s position 
appears a little uncomfortable due to 
the pressure against e6) 12.. JLc57! (a 
safe continuation would have been 

12...&e5 13 0-0-0 4)bd7 14 f4 &xd4 
15 Hxd4 0-0 16 Hhdl Sac8 17 *bl 
«£.c6 18 We2 ®b7 intending ...a5, 
giving Black good play - Wahls) 13 
0-0-0 &bd7 (after I3...£>c6!7 White 
can try the promising exchange sacri¬ 
fice 14 jLxf6 gxf6 15 <£ie4 ^.xd4 16 
Sxd4 £ixd4 17 £>xf6+ *e7 18 ®xd4 
with good compensation) 14 ^.xe6! 0-0 
(14...fxe6? 15 Wxe6+ *f8 16 Wxf6+ 


gxf6 17 £}e6+ *e7 18 <S^xc7 fxg5 19 
2hel + *d8 20 ^e6+ *c8 21 Sxd7 
*xd7 22 £>xc5+ *c6 23 £ixb7 *xb7 
24 £e7+ *c6 25 Ee6+ *d7 26 Eh6 is 
good for White, as Black’s rooks are 
tied to the defence of the a- and h- 
pawns) 15 £b3 Sae8 16 Wh3 b4 17 
£ia4 (17 ®ce2 &d6 18 Shel £>e4 19 
.fi.e3 is maybe an improved version of 
the game) 17....&d6 18 *bl £>e4 19 
Ae3 (19 &h4!7) 19...£>df6 20 Shel 
and although Black certainly has a lot 
of activity for the pawn it should not 
be quite enough. 

c) 8 ®e2 £e7 9 ±e3 0-0 10 f3 
«&b7 (Krnic and Cvetkovic suggest 

10.. .£d7 11 a3 £k6 12 £ixc6 £xc6 
13 0-0 Wc7 14 Hfdl Sfd8 =) 11 0-0-0 
^bd7 12 g4 £>c5 13 g5 £>fd7 14 h4 
fic8 (14...b4 15 £)a4 £}xb3+ 16 axb3 
®a5 does not look bad for Black) 15 
*bl b4 16 £}a4 <53xa4 17 ixa4 <Sc5 
18 ±b3 a5 19 ±c4! a4 (Bonsch-Tal, 
Halle 1974) 20Shgl ±. 

d) 8 &e3 &b7 9 1*4 (9 1*3 is a little 
unusual in such positions, since the 
basic idea of quickly generating pres¬ 
sure against Black’s centre is some¬ 
what neglected; play might continue 

9.. .®>bd7 10 lTd2 Wc7 11 0-0-0 £>c5 
12 h4 jLe7 13 *bl 0-0 14 g4 £ixb3 15 
axb3 Sfd8 with a complex struggle, as 
in Nur-Kellerher, New York 1993) 

9.. .$)bd7 (when Black is so far behind 
in development, it is dangerous to cap¬ 
ture the e-pawn: 9...b4 10 <5}a4 £ixe4 
11 0-0 or 9...^xe4 10 £)xe4 ^.xe4 11 
0-0 and White has sufficient compen¬ 
sation for the pawn) 10 0-0 b4 11 ^a4 
ie7 (again it is hazardous to take the 
e-pawn: ll...^xe4 12 1*5 e5 13 Wh5 
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®e7 14 fte6! ftdf6 15 ftb6! and White 
was clearly better in Afek-Magem, 
Calella 1985, or 1 l...&xe4 12 f5 e5 13 
fte6 fxe6 14 fxe6 ftb8 15 ftb6 with a 
strong initiative to White) 12 c3 bxc3 
13 f5! e5 14 fte6 fxe6 15 fxe6 0-0 16 
cxd7+ <£h8 17 ftxc3 Wxd7 18 Wd3 
a5 with an approximately equal game, 
as in Pavlovic-Rashkovsky, Vrnjacka 
Banja 1988 and Velimirovic-Cvetko- 
vic, Vrnjacka Banja 1991. 

Returning to the position alter 8 0-0 

m 



8...iLe7 

An important alternative is 8...jLb7 
9 Bel (9 14 b4 10 fta4 ftxe4 11 f5 e5 

12 fte6 ®e7 13 ftb6 fxe6 14 fxe6 ft f6 
led to unclear play in Kreiman- 
Lesiege, New York 1993) 9...ftbd7 
(the attempt to win a pawn by 9...b4? 
fails to 10ftd5!) 10 ^.g5 (when Black 
has developed his bishop to b7. White 
should always consider a sacrifice on 
e6, but here Black is in time to get his 
pieces organized, for example 10 
&xe6 fxe6 11 ftxe6 ®c8 12 Af4 <&f7 

13 ftxf8 Bxf8 14 iLxd6 Se8 15 Wd4 
Wc6 and the extra knight should count 
for more than White’s three pawns. 


Velimirovic-Parameswaran, Lucerne 
OL 1982) and now: 

a) 10...ftc57! 11 id5! reveals an 
advantage of having the rook on el, 
and led to quick win for White in Tal- 
Mukhin, USSR 1972: ll...b4 12 Axb7 
ftxb7 13 ftd5! (another piece pops up 
on d5, but this time Black cannot resist 
the temptation of taking it) 13...exd5 
14 exd5+ <&d7 15 c3 b3 16 Wxb3 ftc5 
17 Wc4 Wc8 18 ftc6 h6 19 &xf6 gxf6 
20 Be3 <£c7 21 b4 Bg8 and 1-0. 

b) 10...h6 and now: 

bl) 11 Ah4g5!7 12Ag3fte5 13 
ft 13 Wc7 14 ftd27! (White is proba¬ 
bly still playing for an advantage, but 
according to Honfi, Black is not worse 
after 14 ftxe5 dxc5 15 «Y3 Ag7 16 h3 
0-0 either) 14...h5 15 h4 gxh4 16 
&xh4 ftfg4 17 a4 b4 18 fta2 Wc5 
with the better game for Black, Ehl- 
vest-Dvoirys, Podolsk 1993. 

b2) 11 ^.xf6 (the voluntary surren¬ 
der of the bishop-pair is justified by 
the big lead in development that White 
secures) 11 ...ftxl'6 12ttf3 (or 12®d3 
ftg4 13 Wg3 fte5 14 Sad 1 %5 15 a4 
®xg3 16 hxg3 bxa4 17 ixa4+ <&d8 = 
G.Kuzmin-Tukmakov, USSR 1981) 
12...®b6 13 Sadi 0-0-0 (better is per¬ 
haps 13...&e7 14 Wg3 0-0 15 ftd5 
#d8 with unclear play, according to 
Mikhalchishin and Beliavsky) 14 a4 
b4 15 fta2 Bd7 16 c4 and White is 
better, Mukhutdinov-Dvoirys, Mos¬ 
cow 1992. 

c) 10...Wb6 11 a4 b4 12 ftd5 exd5 
13 exd5+ fte5 14 a5 lfc5 15 ±e3 Wc8 
16 .&a4+ t &e7 17 14 and White is 
clearly better, Adams-Sadler, Dublin 
Z 1993. 
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9 Wf3 (D) 

This was introduced by Fischer, 
and is now regarded as more danger¬ 
ous than 9 f4, which can be met by 

9...0-0 10 e5 (the logical consequence 
of White’s previous move) 10...dxe5 
11 fxe5 <5Md7 12 ie3 (this pawn sac¬ 
rifice is critical; 12 Wh5 £lc6 13 £}xc6 
#b6+ 14 ^.e3 Wxc6 gives Black a 
good position) 12...£)xe5 13 ®h5 £}c4 
14 Axc4 bxc4 15 Sadi Wc7 16 Bf3 
g6 17 Wh6 f6! with unclear play, de 
Firmian-Ivanchuk, Amsterdam 1996. 



9.. Mb6 

Black is now ready to meet 10 e5 
with 10...ib7. 

9.. .®c7 has the same idea but White 
does not have to defend his knight on 
d4, and can continue 10 ®g3 0-0 (an 
interesting alternative is 10...£>c6 11 
®xc6 !fxc6 12 Bel Ab7 13 a3 Bd8 
14 f3 0-0 15 &h6 £ie8 16 *hl &h8 
17 Ag5 £xg5 18 Wxg5 £if6 19 Badl 
Bd7 20 Bd3 Bfd8 21 Bedl #c5 = 
Short-Kasparov, London PC A Wch 
(16) 1993, though Kasparov then be¬ 
came too ambitious and was eventu¬ 
ally outplayed) 11 ^.h6 <5}e8 (D), when 
White has a choice between: 



a) 12 Badl &d7 13 £>f3 (White 
has the freer game and so retreats his 
knight to avoid exchanges) with a fur¬ 
ther split: 

al) 13...^c6 14Af4«fb7 15Bfel 
b4 16 £>e2 e5 17 £g5 &e6 18 £ih4 ± 
Kasparov-Gelfand, Moscow OL 1994. 

a2) 13...b47! 14 £>e2 a5 15 £tf4 
&h8 16 ig5 £if6 17 with good 
attacking prospects for White, Kaspa¬ 
rov-Gelfand, Linares 1993. 

a3) 13...a5 14 a4 b4 15 £te2 £>c6 

16 £)f4 (compared to ‘a2’, the inser¬ 
tion of the moves a4 and ...£3c6 has 
improved Black’s position) 16...J.16 

17 5M3 e5 with approximately equal 
chances, Short-Kasparov, London PCA 
Wch (18) 1993. 

b) 12 Bfel jLf6! (this leads to a 
much more interesting game than 

12...Ad7 13 a4 b4 14 £>ce2 <&h8 15 
.&g5 ^.xg5 16 Wxg5 5}f6 17 £)g3 £lc6 

18 £lxc6 ,&xc6 19 Badl ± Kasparov- 
Gelfand, Paris 1991) 13 Badl (per¬ 
haps 13 £>f3 is better; then 13...iLxc3 

14 bxc3 ®xc3 15 Badl gives White 
some compensation, Vavra-Lesiege, 
Parana 1991) 13...±e5 14Wg4&xd4 

15 Bxd4 e5 16 Wg5 exd4 17 £>d5 
ffc5!? (17...Wa5 18 c3 £>d7 19 e5 
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leads to a messy position - Boljevic) 
18 e5 <&h8 19 Ee4 dxe5 20 Eh4 f6 21 
&xg7+ &xg7 22 Wg6 £>h5 23 Hxh5 
Ea7 24 £ixf6 was unclear in Gdanski- 
Kempinski, Polish Ch (Gdansk) 1994. 
10 Ae3 

An interesting but relatively unex¬ 
plored idea is Ivanchuk’s 10 JLg5!? 
(D), showing that Black is not really 
threatening the d4-knight. Now Black’s 
most direct attempts, the greedy moves 

10...b4? and 10...®xd4? are tactically 
refuted, but Kempinski’s idea (line 
‘d’) is perhaps the most interesting for 
Black: 


l%i. 

a 

iiii 

if 

iif 

1 

^A 

. 

W 

AAA 

A A A 

a 

14? 


a) 10...b4? 11 e5! Ab7 12 £>a4 
®c7 13 exd6 JLxd6 14 Wh3 looks 
very good for White; Black has to be 
really careful not to allow any sacri¬ 
fices on e6, e.g. 14...£>bd7? 15 ®xe6! 
fxe6 16 Wxe6+ ^d8 17 Jkxf6+ gxf6 
18 Sadi £xh2+ 19 *hl Se8 20 
«xf6+ &c8 21 Exd7! 1-0 Alvim- 
Valente, corr 1988. 

b) 10...®xd4? 11 e5! and then: 
bl) ll...Wxe5 12 &xf6 gxf6 13 

#xa8 d5 attempts to exploit White’s 
rather off-side queen, but is refuted by 
14£xd5!. 


b2) 1 l...d5 12 exf6 gxf6 13 &e3 
We5 runs into the same kind of prob¬ 
lems, namely 14 <S3xd5! and again 
Black’s centre is busted. 

b3) 1 l...£ie4 12 &xe7 &b7 13 exd6 
4^xd6 is met by the nice 14 jLd5!!. 

c) 10...0-0 11 Sadi b4 (ll...£b7 
12 Hfel £>bd7 13 Wg3 b4 14 £>a4 
Wcl 15 c3!? is probably also slightly 
better for White) 12 £>a4 Wb7 13 c3 
a5 14c4!?£>bd7 15£>b5 #b8 16#e2 
Ab7 17 f3 ±c6 18 ^d4 Sc8 19 Bd2 
with a better position for White, 
Emms-Van den Doel, Port Erin 1997. 

d) 10...®b7!7 11 Biel £>bd7 12 
Sadi b4 13 £ia4 0-0 14 #g3 s£>h8!? 
(Black should not be tempted by 

14.. .ftxe4? 15 Bxe4 ,&xg5, since 16 
Bxe6! destroys everything) 15 £tf3 
Wcl with approximate equality, Pro- 
kopchuk-Kempinski, Koszalin 1997. 

10...Wb7 11 Wg3 b4 (D) 

Other possibilities include 1 1...4)c6, 

11.. .0-0 and ll...£rt>d7, but this ap¬ 
pears to be the critical continuation. 


*mjL 

m 

rnm m 

liii 


Ail 

A 
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m m 

AAA 

A A A 

a : 

a <& 


12 £te4 £tod7 13 f3 0-0 14 Sadi 

Centralizing the rook is very logi¬ 
cal, but White has tried various other 
moves at this point: 
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a) 14Bfdl Sk5 15c4!?(or 15£>e2 
Sb8 16 £>b6 Wc7 17 £>xc8 Bfxc8 with 
approximately equal play, Zapata- 
I.Herrera, Santa Clara 1996) 15...bxc3 
16 <£ixc3 £>g6 17 Sac 1 &d7 18 Bc2 
Slc8 19 Wf2 Sc7 20 Bdcl Sac8 with 
an equal position, Kobalija-Gallaghcr, 
Biel 1997. 

b) 14 £>e2!7 Sb8 15 c4 bxc3 16 
£texc3 ®a8 (16...®e5!7) 17 Bfdl a5 
18 *hl &a6 19 &h6 £>h5 20 Wh3 
£M6 21 jLf4 £}e5 with only a tiny ad¬ 
vantage to White, Istratescu-Rbder, 
Groningen 1997. 

c) 14 Had ®h5 15 Wh3 £M6 16 
Wg3 £ie5 17 c3 Ad7 18 cxb4 lfxb4 = 
Gcrman-Spangcnberg, Villa Martelli 
1997. 

d) 14 jLh67 was a not so obvious 
l'ingcr-slip in J.Polgar-Gelfand, Dos 
Hermanns 1994: 14...£>h5 15 Wh3 
gxh6 16 ®xh5 #a7 17 Sadi e5 and 
Black was already winning. 

14...&h8( r Dj 


I i. I * 


m 

41ii 1 

a 

urn 

&A 

& A 
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iAf 

AAA 
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a a* 


This avoids Ah6 being a nuisance 
at some point and steps out of any sac¬ 
rificial trick on e6. 

15£ie2 

Short-Kasparov, London rpd (3) 
1993 instead saw 15 Bfcl Sb8 16 
<&hl <53e5 17 £te2 Wcl 18 c3 &d7 19 
<S3f4 jLxa4 20 iLxa4 bxc3, when Black 
was better. 

15...a5 16 c4 bxc3 17 £>axc3 Sb8 
18 4?hl «a8 

The game is level, Istratescu-Dimi- 
trov, Debrecen Echt 1992. 





13 Sozin Attack 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 5jxd4 
£>f6 5 £>c3 e6 6 &c4 £>c6 (D) 


W 


I I 

A A AAA 

4AA4 

±^A 

& 

A A. A AAA 

fl AWst? S 


The difference between the Fischer 
Attack, the subject of the previous 
chapter, and the Sozin Attack is that 
here Black commits his knight to c6 at 
an early stage. 

Ideas in the Sozin Attack 


B 


1 At*A 1 

A AAA 

A 1.41 A 4 

1 \ 


AAA. 
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AAA 
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Contrary to the Velimirovic Attack 
(see next chapter), White chooses to 


castle kingsidc in the Sozin. White 
normally proceeds with ike3 and 14, 
and in order to obtain counterplay, 
Black responds by eliminating the 
knight on d4 followed by advancing 
the b-pawn. The exchange on d4 is re¬ 
garded as Black’s most reliable de¬ 
fence but it lessens his control of the 
centre somewhat, and White usually 
uses this to gain a little more space by 
playing e5. 

The Theory of the Sozin 
Attack 

1 e4 c5 2 £^3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £}xd4 
£f6 5 £sc 3 e6 6 lc4 £sc6 7 i.b3 a6 

Against the Sozin, a system with 
...a6 is, as in so many lines in the 
Schcveningen, the most popular choice, 
but it is also possible for Black to omit 
this move. 7...jLe7 and now: 

a) 8 f4 (too hasty) 8..3ta5! 9 0-0 
d5 10 ®xc6 bxc6 11 exd5 cxd5 12 
^hl 0-0 with a good position for 
Black, Zaichik-Christiansen, Philadel¬ 
phia 1990. 

b) 8 0-0 0-0 9 <£hl (9 &e3 trans¬ 
poses to line ‘c\ whilst 9 14 <S3xd4 10 
Wxd4 b6 11 Wd3 £kl7 12 f5 £>c5 13 
®g3 ^h8 was fine for Black in Ber- 
thelot-Lanka, Cannes 1993) 9...£}xd4 
(Beliavsky and Mikhalchishin suggest 
the interesting 9...d5!7 10 £ixc6 bxc6 
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11 WO with an unclear position) 10 
Wxd4 b6!? 11 13 i.b7 12 i.e3 d5!7 
(Atalik mentions 12. ..jLc6 13a4'H f d7 
and 12...«c7! as other possibilities, 
but the text-move forces a useful se¬ 
ries of exchanges) 13 exd5 £>xd5 14 
£ixd5 &xd5 15 &xd5 ±c5 16 ®c3! 
®xd5 17 Efdl Wb7! 18 &xc5 Eac8! 
with about equal chances, Mirumian- 
Atalik, Ankara Z 1995. 

c) 8 .&e3 0-0 (D) with the follow¬ 
ing options: 


W 


i xw 

11 iiii 
4114 

&A 
Aft & 

AAA AAA 

a w<&> a 


cl) 9 14 £>xd4 10 ±xd4 b5! 11 e5 
dxe5 12 fxe5 £id7 13 0-0 b41? (13...a6 
transposes to the main line, while 

13.. .6C5 14 Jk.xc5 £lxc5 15 Wxd8 
Sxd8 16 £ixb5 ±a6 17 £c4 Eab8 18 
a4 £>xa4 led to an unclear position in 
Fischer-Geller, Curasao Ct 1962) 14 
£>e4 &b7 15 <SM6 ±xd6 16 exd6 Wg5 
17 ®e2 a5! and Black has equalized, 
Stoica-Tischbierek, Calimanesti 1984. 

c2) 9 li(e2 would transpose, after 

9.. .a6 10 0-0-0, to Chapter 14, Line A. 
c3) 9 0-0 and now: 

c31) 9...a6 transposes to the main 
line. 

c32) 9...^xd4 10 &xd4 b5 (this 
idea is quite common, but when White 


has castled it is probably slightly inac¬ 
curate) 11 £\xb5 JS.a6 12 c4 ^.xb5 13 
cxb5 ^xe4 14 Wg4 5M'6 15 We2 and 
now 15...£kl7! is a good defensive 
move, after which Fischer, in a game 
against Korchnoi from Zagreb 1970, 
was unable to find anything better than 
16 ife3 &f6 17 £xa7 Wa5 18 b6 
Ad8! and Black equalized. However, 
Kasparov suggests a better continua¬ 
tion, viz. 16 Hfdl ^.f6 17 jLc3 and 
White maintains an advantage due to 
his bishop-pair and good prospects of 
advancing his queenside pawns. 

c33) 9...^a5 (Black will now have 
the possibility of exchanging off the 
b3-bishop at any appropriate moment, 
but on the other hand White’s d4- 
knight is left in peace and so White 
will have better chances of a break¬ 
through in the centre) 10 f4 b6 11 e5 
£\e8 12 f5 dxe5 (now some interest¬ 
ing complications commence; instead 

12...exf5 is well met by 13 e6!) 13 
fxe6 £}xb3 14 £k6! Wd6! 15 Wxd6 
(not 15 £kl5? £h4! 16 exf7+ Bxf7 17 
Ex 17 £>xal! 18 Wfl Af6! -+ Bilek- 
Petrosian, Oberhausen 1961) 15..JLxd6 
16 axb3 &xe6 17 £>xa7 Eb8 18 Ea6 
and Black had no choice but to sacri¬ 
fice the b6-pawn in Fischer-Korchnoi, 
Cura9ao Ct 1962. 

c34) 9.. Adi 10f4&xd4 11 &xd4 
b5 (Black’s most aggressive option; 
\i..Ac6 is an equally good alterna¬ 
tive) 12 f5! ? (Bezgodov-Ragozin, Rus¬ 
sian Ch (Elista) 1994 continued 12 e5 
£}e8 13 £}e4 .kc6 14 Wd3 and now 
Stoica suggests 14...a5!? 15 c3 g6 
with an unclear position) 12...b4 13 
fxe6 fxe6 (13...iLxe6 14 £}d5 ixd5 
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15 &xd5 £ixd5 16 exd5 Wa5 17 c4! 
bxc3 18 Jixc3 #c5+ 19 ^hl t Stoica- 
Atalik, Romania 1996) 14 <£}e2 
15 £g3 e5 16 &e3 £>g4 17 Wd2 «c7 
with chances for both sides according 
to Stoica. 

Returning to the position after 
7...a6 (D): 



8 0-0 

White can also play the slightly 
more aggressive 8 ie3: 

a) 8...&a5 9 f4 £>xb3 (9...b5!7) 10 
axb3 e5 11 $3f3 exf4 12 J&.xf4 jLe7 13 
Wd4 0-0 14 0-0-0 ± Ehl vest-Lutz, 
Moscow OL 1994. 

b) 8...ji.e7 9 f4 (9 We2 transposes 
to the Velimirovic Attack) 9...0-0 10 
Wf3 £\xd4 11 .£.xd4 b5!? (a very risky 
move, as Black must be prepared to 
sacrifice a piece) 12 ixf6!? (this is 
critical but 12 a3 also leads to some in¬ 
teresting play, for example 12...ib7 
13 0-0-0 Hc8 14 She 1 Wa5 15&blb4 
16 axb4 Wxb4 17 g4 £kI7 18 f5 Ah4! 
with an unclear position, Istratescu- 
Panchenko, Bucharest 1994) 12....£.xf6 
13 e5 i.h4+ 14 g3 Sb8 15 gxh4 &b7 
16^e4dxe5 17Hglg6 18Sdl£.xe4 
19 #xe4 Wxh4+ and Black gains 


another pawn, adding up to excellent 
compensation, Short-Kasparov, Lon¬ 
don PCA Wch (12) 1993. 

8.. .6e7 9 &e3 0-0 10 f4 £>xd4 11 
ixd4 b5 12 e5 

This is consistent with White’s play 
so far. Instead, the attempt to slow 
down Black’s expansion on the queen- 
side by 12 a3 lets Black take over the 
initiative, e.g. 12...jLb7 13 ®d3 a5!? 

14 e5 dxe5 15 fxe5 £id7 16 £ixb5 *hc5 
17 ixc5 ixc5+ 18 &hl Wg5 with 
very good compensation, Fischer- 
Spassky, Reykjavik Wch (4) 1972. 

12.. .dxe513 fxe5 £>d714 £ie4 &b7 

15 £id6 £xd6 16 exd6 *Tg5 (D) 


X 
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The assessment of this position is 
critical for the entire variation. There 
are various factors to be taken into ac¬ 
count. White has quite reasonable 
long-term prospects in view of his 
bishop-pair, the potentially strong 
passed d-pawn and his queenside ma¬ 
jority. However, Black has an almost 
permanent mate threat against g2 and 
his attack may become even more dan¬ 
gerous if the e- and f-pawns manage to 
roll down the board. 

17 Hf2 
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It seems more logical to keep the 
queen free to move around but 17 #e2 
is also feasible: 17...e5 18 .&c3 Wg6 
19 Sadi <&h8 20 ild5 £.xd5 21 Bxd5 
Wc6 22 fifdl Sfc8 (on 22...f5, Kaspa¬ 
rov considers 23 a4 bxa4 24 Ha5! very 
good for White) 23 iLa5 Bc6 24 b3 
Sac8 25 &c7 Be8 26 c4 bxc4 27 bxc4 
1'5 and the chances are about equal, 
Short-Kasparov, London PCA Wch 
(14)1993. 

17.. .a5!? 

18 a4 b4 (D) 

18.. .5a67! 19 axb5 Bxd6 20 #d2 
Wxb5 21 Bxa5 lfc6 22 1T4 is good 
for White. 
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19 ®d2 Wxd2 20 Sxd2 
The exchange of queens results in a 
level endgame, since although White 
has the bishop-pair, he is unable to 
utilize it in conjunction with the 
passed d-pawn. 

20...Sac8 (D) 



21 Bel &a6 22 c3 ilc4! 23 &xc4 
Bxc4 24 cxb4 Bxb4 25 Bel! 

Sacrificing a pawn, but it is more 
important to control the c-file. 

25...Bxa4 26 Bc7 Bd8 27 Ba7 h6 
28 Bdl £if6! 

The game is equal, Oll-Loginov, 
Sverdlovsk 1987. 





14 Velimirovic Attack 


1 e4 c5 2 5}f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 
thf6 5 5k3 e6 6 £c4 £ic6 7 i.e3 (Dj 



In this chapter, we shall examine 
one of the most dangerous developing 
schemes at White’s disposal, the Velim- 
irovic Attack. In contrast to the Sozin 
and the Fischer Attack, White plans to 
castle queensidc. Opposite-wing cas¬ 
tling leads to a sharp battle, in which 
both players must play extremely accu¬ 
rately, but in particular Black has to 
watch his step to avoid falling victim 
to a crude mating attack. We shall look 
at both 7...jLe7 and 7...a6. 

Black plays 7..JLe7 
White’s strategy in the Velimirovic is 
very straightforward. Having secured 
his king on the queenside, White plays 
Shgl followed by advancing the g- 
pawn (or sometimes he advances the 
pawn straight away). White has won 
some spectacular games in which he 



has been allowed to sacrifice a knight 
on 15. Black must proceed with cau¬ 
tion, but I consider Black’s position 
very solid, and, if he defends well, he 
should certainly survive White’s at¬ 
tack. A standard idea is to exchange 
knights on d4 and seek counterplay by 
...Wc7 and ...b5. 


Black plays 7...a6 



White’s strategy is the same as 
against 7...JLe7 but here Black delays 
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the development of his king’s bishop 
and instead starts advancing on the 
queenside by playing ...#c7 and ...£>a5 
followed by ...b5. This may sound 
somewhat risky since White’s rapid 
development enables him to launch an 
attack against Black’s king in the cen¬ 
tre. However, Black does actually 
have time for this and keeping the 
bishop on its initial square certainly 
has some advantages. 

The Theory of the 
Velimirovic Attack 

A: 7...iLc7 110 
B: 7...a6 111 

A) 

7...ie7 8 We2 (D) 


1 if# 1 

li iiil 

;41i« 

±&A 

AAA ISAA 

a a m a 


8 ... 0-0 

When Black has delayed ...a6, this 
is the most natural move, but 8...e5!? 
is an interesting and slightly unusual 
approach, which worked out well for 
Black in Ernst-Kouatly, Manila OL 
1992: 9 £>f5?! Axf5 10exf5 £>d4! 11 
Axd4exd4 12Ab5+&f8 13<£dl and 


then 13...d5! 14 0-0 Ad6 intending 
...£)e4 and ...®h4 would have given 
Black good attacking prospects ac¬ 
cording to Kouatly. However, I believe 
White keeps an edge after 9 £ib3 or 9 
fcf3. 

9 0-0-0 

9 Ab3 a6 10 0-0-0 Wc7 transposes 
to the main line. 

9...a6 

Alternatives are: 

a) 9...d5!? 10 exd5 exd5 11 Ab3 
Ab4 (perhaps ll...He8 is better, e.g. 
12 ®b5 £ib4 13 a3 a6 14 We2 £>c6 
with approximately equal play, Ionov- 
A.I.Zakharov, St Petersburg 1994) 12 
£}db5 Ae6 13 Ag5 (Black seems to 
lack counterplay to compensate for 
the isolated d-pawn) 13...a6 14.fi.xd5! 
axb5 15 Axe6 £)d4 16 We5 Axc3 17 
bxc3 fxe6 18 Sxd4 Wc8 19 Axf6 Bxf6 
20 Bhdl and White is better, Zapol- 
skis-Espig, Bad Worishofen 1990. 

b) 9...Ad7 10 f4 Bc8 11 Ab3 Wa5 
(ll...fta5 has also been tried but it 
seems less logical, since White can 
then attempt to break through in the 
centre by 12 c5) 12 ^db5 d5 13 f5 
dxe4 14 £}xe4?! (Nunn suggests the 
interesting exchange sacrifice 14 
fixd7 4^xd7 15 fxe6 4}de5 16 exf7+ 
£}xf7 17 Bfl with very good compen¬ 
sation for White) 14...^xe4 15 Exd7 
exf5 16 ?3xa7 Ec7!? was unclear in 
Nunn-Dlugy, Wijk aan Zee 1990. 

10Ab3Wc7 11g4 

White may also try the preparatory 
11 Bhgl but it gives Black more op¬ 
tions to choose from, e.g. 11 ...£)d7 12 
g4 £>c5 13 £tf5!? b5 (13...^xb3+ 14 
axb3 b5 15 £>xe7+ £3xe7 16 Wd3 d5 
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17 exd5 £\xi/ 5 18 <£)xd5 exd5 is proba¬ 
bly safer, when Black, thanks to the 
opposite-coloured bishops, has some 
chances of holding the game, Nij- 
boer-Cebalo, Lucerne Wcht 1989) 14 
JLd5!? (this avoids having the bishop 
exchanged for the knight but leaves 
another piece en prise) 14...iLb7 15 g5 
Bfc8 16 Bg3 .S.f8 (this is a new de¬ 
fence for Black; previously 16...£>e5 
had been tried) 17 Wh5 g6 18 £tfi6+ 
&h8 19 Wh4 b4 20 ^.xc6? (it is tempt¬ 
ing to get rid of this bishop but White 
should have gone for the attack with 
20 £>g4 bxc3 21 Bh3 15 (White’s at¬ 
tack would crash through after 21 ...h5 
22 £>f6 &gl 23 %4! 1.x1*6 24 Bxh5+ 
< 4 ) g8 25 gxi'6, etc.) 22 <5M'6 h6 and 
White probably does not have better 
than a perpetual check after 23 Wxh6+ 
!xh6 24 Bxh6+ &g7 25 Bh7+ *f8 
followed by checks on the seventh and 
eighth ranks) 20...bxc3 21 jLxc5? (a 
further mistake; White should have 
exchanged on b7) 21...cxb2+ 22 <4>bl 
lxc6 23 Bxd6 Aa4! (not falling for 

23...1.xd6? 24 !.xd6, when the bishop 
is taboo due to ^xf7+) 24 Bc3 lxd6! 
25 l.d4+ e5 26 Bxc7 Bxc7 27 Axb2 
Sb8! and Black’s two rooks clearly 
outclass the white queen, Onishchuk- 
Shirov, Bundesliga 1996/7. 

Il...^xd4 

Black could still consider 1 l...£ki7 
12 £M'5 £te5 although White has an 
extra move compared to the note 
above (it is not particularly necessary 
to play Bhgl). 

12 Bxd4 b5 13 g5 £>d7 14 Bgl 

14 f4 ^hc5 15 f5 is also interesting, 
but Black can defend after 15...£>xb3+ 


16 axb3 exf5 17 £d5 Wd8 18 Bgl Be8, 
Wedberg-L.Schneider, Eksjo 1980. 

14.. .Bd8 15 Wh5 g6 16 Wh6 £>c5 
Via a slightly different move-order, 

we have transposed to de Firmian- 
Shirov, Biel 1995. 

17e5!?£f8 18Wh3 
Now, according to Shirov, 18...d5 
19 Bh4 jLg7 20 Bgg4!7 would have 
been unclear. 

B) 

7.. .a6 8 ®e2 

White can of course transpose to 
the Sozin Attack by 8 0-0. 

5.. Mc7(D) 



White should now choose between: 
Bl:9&b3 112 

B2: 9 0-0-0 114 

The former is slightly committal as 
White may sometimes prefer to retreat 
his bishop to d3 to avoid having it ex¬ 
changed. The idea is that White can try 
to save a tempo and advance his g- 
pawn without castling. Line B2 is more 
natural and after 9...fta5, White’s best 
is 10 i.d3, so it will not immediately 
be exchanged (as explained above). 
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B1) 

9 i.b3 £)a5 10 g4 

10 0-0-0 transposes to Line B21 but 
this is more direct. We shall now see 
both sides starting flank attacks with 
their kings still in the middle of the 
board. 

10...b5 

This is the most direct approach. 
Black has attempted to counter White 
on the kingside in a few ways but none 
of them have received much attention 
- perhaps unfairly: 

a) 10...h5 11 g5 (Kasparov sug¬ 
gests 11 gxh5!7) 1 l...<53g4 12 g6 £ixb3 

13 axb3 fxg6 14 h3 £>xe3 15 ®xc3 
^.c7 162gl g5 17^M3 g4 with a com¬ 
plicated game, Brueggcmann-Atana- 
sov, 1978. 

b) 10...g6 is a fairly common move 
in such positions. Black introduces the 
idea of a later ...e5 as White’s knight is 
deprived access to f5. 11 g5 <£>h5 12 14 
±g7 13 f5 £>xb3 14 axb3 Ae5 15 fxe6 
&xc6 16 0-0-0 0-0 17 Shfl 2ae8 = 
Mikhalchishin-Kapengut, USSR 1982. 

11 g5 £>d7 (D) 

1 l...b4!7 is mostly used as a sur¬ 
prise weapon and White should be 
able to show some advantage against 
this. Korchnoi-Ribli, Skelleftea 1989 
continued 12 gxf6 bxc3 13 *&a4+ Jkdl 

14 £xd7+ Wxd7 15 fxg7 ±xg7 16 b3 
4^c6 and now Ribli thinks that White 
can maintain an advantage with 17 
0 - 0 - 0 !. 

12 f4 

Again White postpones castling, 
not because he wants to retain the op¬ 
tion of castling kingside but simply 
because every single tempo is so 
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important in a sharp position like this. 
White does not want to give Black a 
break and thus prepares to advance his 
pawn to 15 as quickly as possible. 

Of course there are alternatives, and 
from Black’s point of view it is espe¬ 
cially worth knowing how to cope 
with the sacrifices on e6: 

a) 12 5^xc6 fxe6 13 ^.xc6 and now 
13...®>e5 14 £id5 ®c6 15£xc8 Sxc8 
is unclear according to Kasparov. In¬ 
stead, Milos-Lima, Brazilian Ch 1995 
saw 13...5)b6 14 jLxb6 Wxb6 15 £)d5 
Wc6 16 £>f6+ gxl'6 17 &d5 Wc5 18 
Wh5+ <4?d8 19 Wf7!7 Wd4 20 Axa8 
fxg5 21 0-0 &e7 22 b3 Hf8 23 2adl 
Wc5, when Black had overcome the 
worst and later won the game. 

b) 12 ^.xe67! fxe6 13 4}xe6 Wc4\ 
14 Wxc4 (White can hope for no more 
than a draw after 14 £k!5 Wxc2+ 15 
&xe2 *f7 16 £>d8+ &e8 17 £te6 but 
in Nijboer-Hellers, Leeuwarden 1994 
Black decided to play on with 17...2b8 
18 14 £ic6 19 2adl *f7 20 f5 £sdo5 21 
<2Mc7 Ae7 and was better, although 
White later managed to draw the 
game) 14...£ixc4 15 ^c7+ &d& 16 
£ixa8 <&xe3 17 fxe3 Ab7 18 0-0-0 
£xa8 19 fihfl ±e7 20 h4 43e5 21 
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£kI5 iUd5 22 Sxd5 &d7 and White’s 
two minor pieces are clearly superior 
to the white rook, Jurkovic-Lysenko, 
Makarska tt 1994. 

c) 12 a3 attempts to slow down 
Black’s advance on the queenside and 
secures the knight’s position on c3 for 
a while but also weakens the king’s 
shelter. Nunn suggests 12...£}b6 13 
0-0-0 £}bc4 with an unclear game in 
which White in fact must be quite 
careful. 

d) 12 0-0-0 and now: 

dl) 12...b4 transposes to Line B21, 
note to White’s 11th move, which I 
think is satisfactory for Black. 

d2) 12...&C5 L3a3(13&d5isjust 
a bluff; even 13...Hb8, as in Furhoff- 
Degerman, Stockholm 1994/5, is fine 
for Black but there is also nothing 
wrong with taking the piece: 13...exd5 
14 £>xd5 Wb7 15 £>f5 £>c6 16 h4 £e6 
17 h5 0-0-0 18 h6 g6 19 £>g3 i.e7 20 
f4 Hhe8 21 lff3 Sd7 and White does 
not have enough compensation, Min- 
asian-Lerner, USSR 1991) and then: 

d21) After 13..J&.b7 14£.a2&xe4 
(Arakhamia-Lerner, Helsinki 1992), 
Lerner gives 15 <S^xe4 JLxe4 16 fihel 
d5 17 13 £ig6 18 ^.xd5 Sc8 with un¬ 
clear play. 

d22) 13...Hb8 14 &a2 b4 15 axb4 
(15 £>db5 axb5 16 axb4 £id7 17 bxa5 
b4 18 £ia4 Wxa5 looks very good for 
Black) 15...fixb4, intending ...Wb7, is 
also interesting. 

Returning to the position after 12 f4 

m 

12...^c5 

This is Black’s safest continuation. 
By moving the knight, not only does 
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Black start pressuring the e4-pawn, 
but also rules out any sacrifices on e6. 

12...b4 is seen more often, and is in¬ 
deed a very important alternative: 

a) No one has yet had the courage 
to try 13 ^d5?l, probably with good 
reason. Kasparov gives as a refutation 

13...exd5 14exd5 £>c5 15^c6!^xc6 
16i.xc5+i.e7! 17&a4&d7 18dxc6 
£.xc6 19 Wf3 ixa4! 20 Wxa8+ <&d7 

21 «xa6 (21 Wxh8 Wxc5 +) 21 ..Ac6 

22 .&b6 Sa8 23 ®xa8? (the only chance 
is 23 Axc7 Hxa6 24 0-0 < & > xc7 but 
Black is better, of course) 23...Wxb6 
and Black wins. I doubt that all this is 
forced but I do not believe that White’s 
13th move is sound. 

b) 13 Sa4 Ab7 and then: 

bl) 14 f5 e5 and now 15 £tf3?! 
£ixb3 16 cxb3 allows Black to grab a 
pawn under very favourable circum¬ 
stances by 16...^.xe4 +, Rott-Kaspa¬ 
rov, Malta OL 1980, but White can try 
15 £>e6!? fxe6 16 fxe6 £ic5! 17 £>xc5 
dxc5 18 £d5! 0-0-0! 19 0-0-0 with 
some compensation, although I doubt 
that it is enough. 

b2) 14 id2 is of course safer, but 
also a more passive continuation. Af¬ 
ter 14...e5 15 £tf5 g6 16 4^g3 exf4 17 
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Axf4 ?3xb3 18 axb3 Acl 19 0-0-0 0-0 
20 h4 thc5 White should exchange 
knights since after 21 ^bl £)e6 it be¬ 
comes clear that the black horse ob¬ 
tains a very influential position in the 
centre of the board and is indeed much 
superior to its counterpart on a4, 
Gdanski-Istratescu, Manila OL 1992. 

13 f5 b4 

Very natural, but the result of the 
following complications turns out to 
be a fairly equal position. Thus if 
Black wants more it is worth trying 

13...&d7!? 14 fxc6 fxc6 15 Bfl?t (15 
a3 ought to be played) 15...b4 16#h5+ 
g6 17 Iff3 0-0-0 18 £fol i.g7 19 £>d2 
Bhf8 20 #g2 £k:6! and Black has the 
better game, Farago-Molnar, Buda¬ 
pest 1996. 

14 £ia4 £iaxb3 15 cxb3 Wb7 

15...®xe4 is extremely risky, e.g. 
16 fxe6 fxe6 17 0-0 d5 18 Bad Wd6 
19 Bc6 Wcl 20 £>b6 and White wins. 

16 fxe6 fxe6 17 £ixc5 dxc5 18 5}f3 
Ae7 19 £id2 0-0 20 0-0-0 a5 

Black has the bishop-pair and the 
position is fairly open but White has a 
nice outpost for his knight on c4 and the 
pawn structure is slightly in White’s 
favour as Black’s queenside pawns 
may become weak in the endgame. 
Overall, chances are about equal, Lju- 
bojevic-Salov, Belgrade 1987. 

B2) 

9 0-0-0 (D) 

With this move White does not 
want to commit his bishop just yet, 
since as we shall see, White may try to 
preserve the bishop by retreating it to 
d3 (after ...<S^a5). 
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9...^a5 

In my opinion, this is Black’s best 
idea against the Velimirovic Attack. 
Black hurries with his counter-attack 
on the queenside and so for the mo¬ 
ment keeps his bishop on f8. Neglect¬ 
ing development like this is often 
wrong, but here, due Black’s large 
number of pawn moves in the open¬ 
ing, White is far ahead in development 
and thus is ready to start an attack by 
g4 if Black develops normally. Start¬ 
ing the counter-attack straight away 
forces White to take measures against 
it and so, according to Black’s plans, 
there will be time to finish develop¬ 
ment later on. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting that 
the immediate 9...b5? is wrong due to 
10 £)xc6 bxc4 11 Wxc4 Ab7 12 £\e5 
Wa5 (or 12...®xc4 13 £>xc4 £}xe4 14 
£>xe4 i.xe4 15 f3 Ad5 16 £>b6) 13 
Wb3 Wcl 14 £b6 Wc8 15 £>c4 £>xe4 
16 £)xe4 .fi.xe4 17 Bxd6! and White 
won shortly in Ghizdavu-Ungureanu, 
Bucharest 1971. 

Now we examine the following 
possibilities: 

B2I: 10jfi.b3 115 
B22: 10.fi.d3 116 
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B21) 

10 &b3 b5 (D) 



11 f3!? 

Alternatives: 

a) 11 g4 (this deserves special at¬ 
tention, but if White wants to play in 
this manner, then Line B223 is more 
dangerous) 1 l...b4 12 g5 ?M7 13 £la4 
£^xb3+ 14 axb3 £3c5 15 £3xc5 (this 
exchange is quite comfortable for 
Black but it is not easy to find anything 
better for White; 15 ®c4 ®b7 is good 
for Black, whilst 15 Shel jke7 16 ^?bl 
Ad7 17 jkcl g6 18 f4 e5 also worked 
out very well for Black in Tate-D.Gure¬ 
vich, New York Open 1994) 15...dxc5 
16 £>f3 ±e7 17 £>d2 a5 18 £>c4 a4 
with an advantage for Black, Zapata- 
Am.Rodriguez, Havana 1997. 

b) 11 f47! £>xb3+ 12 axb3 £b7 13 
f5 e5 14 £>f3 <&xe4 15 £id5 &xd5 16 
Bxd5 Ae7 17 £b6 «xb6 18 Wxe4 0-0 
and Black emerges with a healthy ex¬ 
tra pawn, Mathys-Wolff, Las Vegas 
1993. 

c) 11 &bl looks rather tame but 
has the idea that it is possible to recap¬ 
ture with the c-pawn when Black ex¬ 
changes on b3. 11 ...Ae7 12 g4 ?3xb3 


13 cxb3 b4 14 £>a4 ^xe4 15 &f4 Wb7 
16 Shel £>f6 17 ^c2 e5 18g5&g4 19 
*U3 ixdl 20 Sxdl (Vclimirovic- 
Rajkovic, Budva 1981) and now Ako¬ 
pian suggests 20...4Ld7 +. 

ll...Ae7 

White has slowed down his attack 
somewhat by his last move, so it is 
probably time to complete develop¬ 
ment. Black has a few other options: 

a) 1 l...b4 is the most consistent and 
probably good enough for an equal 
game. 12 <£>a4 £>xb3+ 13 axb3 5kI7 

14 Wc4!7 (note that with the black 
knight already on c5, this move can be 
met by ...®b7, but here 14...®b7 is 
answered strongly with 15 £k:6!; 
therefore the exchange of queens is 
forced) 14...Wxc4 15 bxc4 &b7 16 b3 
Bb8 17 Shel £e7 18 £>b2 ^c5 19 
£kl3 t L.Nilsson-D.Gurevich, New 
York Open 1994. 

b) 1 l...JLb7 (generally, I would ad¬ 
vise Black to refrain from this move, 
especially when White has already 
fortified his centre by 13, as it is often 
useful to have the possibility of mov¬ 
ing the bishop to d7) 12 g4 Bc8 13 g5 
£>d7 14 h4 £>c 5 15 *bl b4 16 £>a4 
<S3axb3 17 axb3 &e7 18 h5 0-0 19 g6 
Af6, Dervishi-Kasimdzhanov, Guara- 
puava U-16 Wch 1995. It seems like 
White has a great attack but it is not so 
easy to break through, e.g. 20 gxh7+ 
<&xh7 21 h6 g6 or 20 h6!7 fxg6! 21 
hxg7 Bfe8 and I do not see anything 
clear. 

12 g4 0-0! (D) 

Other options are also interesting: 

a) 12...b4!7 13 £ia4 £>d7 14 h4 
^c57! (this should only be carried out 
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after the preliminary exchange on b3, 
e.g. 14...£}xb3+ 15 axb3 £k5 16 g5 
transposing to line ‘b2’) 15 £}xc5 
dxc5 16 ±a4+! *f8 17 £>b3! <£xb3+ 

18 axb3 h5 19 g5 g6 20 Wf2 <&g7 21 
2d2 with an edge for White, Kveinys- 
Popovic, Moscow OL 1994. 

b) 12...<£>xb3+!? 13 axb3 and now: 

bl) 13...iLb7 14g5^d7 15h4b4 
16 fta4 £)c5 17 h5 ^xa4 18 bxa4 Hc8 

19 g6 ^.f6! with chances for both 
sides, Wedberg-Shamkovich, Reykja¬ 
vik 1982. 

b2) 13...b4 14fta4^d7 15g5^c5 
16 h4 ±d7 17 *bl Hb8 18 h5 &xa4 
19 bxa4 £>xa4 20 £ib3 a5 21 14 (Kosa- 
novic-Durovic, Belgrade 1988) and 
now Black mistakenly sacrificed a 
piece with 21...4^c3+?. Instead 21...0-0 
would have led to unclear play. 
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13 g5 £ih5!? 

This idea is a little unusual but nev¬ 
ertheless very interesting. Instead of 
bringing the knight to help the queen- 
side attack. Black decides to keep it on 
the kingside to slow down White’s at¬ 
tack. 

14 f4 g6 15 f5 b4 16 £>bl 

16 £}a4 looks better. 


16.. .£ixb3+ 17 axb3 eo 18 f6 
This does not really lead anywhere, 

but, on 18 4}f3, it is safe to take on 15. 

18.. .exd4 19 fxe7 ®xe7 20 5xd4 
a5 21 Bhdl Se8 

Black has an edge, Tal-Gipslis, 
Riga 1981. 

B22) 

10 Ad3 b5 (D) 
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This is one of the most important 
positions in the whole Velimirovic At¬ 
tack. White now has the following op¬ 
tions: 

B221: 11 a3 116 

B222:ll£g5 118 

B223: 11 g4 119 

B221) 

11 a3 

A well-known but double-edged 
move in positions like these. White 
temporarily holds back Black’s queen- 
side aggression and thus secures the 
knight on c3. However, the move is 
also terribly weakening in itself, and 
it is very likely that Black will be able 
to open the b-file and create various 
threats. 
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ll...Bb8 " 

This seems the most logical. Even 
though sacrifices on e6 are not realis¬ 
tic now that White has retreated his 
bishop to d3, I would prefer to keep 
the bishop on c8, leaving the b-file to 
the rook. 

Nevertheless, let’s briefly examine 

a) 12 f4 J.e7 13 g4 d5 14 exd5 
£ixd5 15 £>xd5 £xd5 16 Bhel £\c4 
17 f5 e5!? (17...0-0 18 fxe6 fxe6 19 
*bl &h4 20Bfl Bxfl 21 Bxfl ®e7 

22 Acl left White with a solid advan¬ 
tage in Westerinen-Polugaevsky, Tal¬ 
linn 1973) 18 ^ (or 18 f6 Axf6 19 
g5 ^.e7 20 £xc4 Axc4 21 Wg2 0-0 22 
ai*5 ^hS! and White docs not have 
enough compensation for the sacri¬ 
ficed pawn, Prizant-Lamford, corr. 
1981) 18...0-0 19 f6 jsLxa3!? 20 bxa3 
Wd6! 21 &xh7+ <&xh7 22 Wd3+ g6 

23 a g 5+ <£>g8 24 £>e4 ±xe4 25 #xd6 
^xd6 26 Bxd6 Hfc8 27 &c5! Bxc5 28 
Bxe4 with an equal endgame, Mark- 
land-Lamford, corr. 1981. 

b) 12 g4 Bc8 13 g5 ^d7 and now: 

bl) 14 f4 ac4 15 £>dxb5 axb5 16 

£>xb5 ®b8 17 Axc4 &xe4 18 Shel 
d5 19 &d3 £xd3 20 Wxd3 &c7 (this 
position is reached almost by force af¬ 
ter Black’s 14th move but it seems 
doubtful that Black has enough com¬ 
pensation for the pawn) 21 ^d4 0-0 
22 f5 ae5 23 Wb5 Wc7 24 Af4 Ad6 
25 lfe2 a C 4 26 Axd6 ttxd6 27 fxe6 
«ff4+ 28 *bl fxe6 29 Sfxe6+ <&h8 30 
ab3 ®xg5 31 Wxd5 H— Wolff-Inkiov, 
Saint John 1988. 

b2) 14 Bhel Ae7 15 Wh5 g6 16 
Wh6 £>e5!? 17 Wg7 Bf8 18 f4 £>ec4 


19 iLxc4 axc4 20 Bd3 c5 21 5M'3 f5! 
(a very audacious decision but appar¬ 
ently very good; it seems a little dan¬ 
gerous to advance the central pawns 
when castling is no longer possible 
and White’s rooks are centralized on 
the d- and e-files; however, White’s 
pieces are rather clumsily placed on the 
third rank) 22 ®xh7 fxe4 23 ®xg6+ 
<S?d8 24 £\xe4 (Fedorov-Kasimdzha- 
nov, Moscow 1996) and now accord¬ 
ing to Fedorov, things would have 
been highly unclear after 24...£ixe3 
25 Bc3 ?3c4 and then 26 fxe5 .&xe4 27 
Bxe4 d5 or 26 f5!7 &xe4 27 Bxe4 d5 
28 Bcxc4 bxc4 29 Bxe5. 

12 g4 (D) 
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12...£>d7 

Besides this prophylactic retreat, 

12...J$.e7 13 Bhel 4k4 14 g5 is also 
possible: 

a) Black must avoid 14...£kl7?! 15 
®tf5! exf5 16 £id5 #d8 17 exf5 0-0 18 
®h5!, which led to a tremendous at¬ 
tack for White after 18. ..£}f6? 19 gxf6 
£xf6 20 i.xc4 bxc4 21 id4 £xd4 22 
Bxd4 in Nunn-Pritchett, Bundesliga 
1985/6. Nunn suggests 18...£}ce5 as a 
better defence but shows that White 
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still has a very large advantage after 
19 iLe4! g6 20 Wh4 gxf5 21 &xf5 
£}g6 22 Wh6. 

b) After the much better 14.. .4)xe3! 
15 Wxe3 £lg4 great complications 
arise: 16 Wg3 £xg5+ 17 f4 e5 18 
£Mxb5 Jkxf4+ 19 Wxf4 axb5 20 
i.xb5+ *f8 21 Wd2 £e6 22 £.fl 2d8 
V 2 -V 2 was Riemersma-Kosten, Naest- 
ved 1988 but I would prefer White in 
the final position. 

13 2hel £ie5 14 f4 ^ec4 15 f5 
Ae7 16 g5 b4 17 axb4 2xb4 

Black has the advantage, Reeve- 
I.Ivanov, Canada Z 1986. 

B222) 

ll£g5 (D) 
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This rather strange move is quite 
popular in practice. It does not seem 
very logical to obstruct the path of the 
g-pawn but White removes a piece 
from the e-file, thus making 5M5 a 
real option. 

ll..JLe7 

For instance after ll...b4 Black 
must reckon with 12 <£>d5! exd5 13 
exd5+ &.e7 14 jLxf6 gxf6 15 2hel, 
which completely disorganizes the 


black pieces. Still, the investment is 
rather high and Black’s defensive re¬ 
sources are certainly not bad, e.g. 

15.. .2a7 16 Wh5 Wc5 and then 17 
Wh6? Wxd5 18 Wxf6 2g8 19 Af5 Ae6 
20 ftxe6 ®xdl+! 21 &xdl ^.xf6 0-1 
Milu-Nevednichy, Bucharest 1994. 
White can instead try 17 Af5 2c7 18 
&xc8 (18 2e2!? - Akopian) 18...b3 
19 Ac6 2f8 20 c3 bxa2 21 <&c2 with 
unclear play - Akopian. 

12 a3 

A normal precaution against ...b4, 
which would be quite annoying for 
White, e.g. after 12 2hel b4 13 <S3bl 
e5 14 £tt>3 £ixb3+ 15 axb3 0-0 16 
JLxf6 ixf6 17 4M2 a5 Black has a 
good game, A.Sokolov-Popovic, Novi 
Sad 1984. 

12...2b8 

This position is also often reached 
via the move-order 11 a3 2b8 12 JLg5 
&e7. 

13 f4 

13 Wei is an attempt to hinder ...b4: 

a) 13...£>c4 14 f4 ±b7 15 2fl 2c8 
16 J.xc4 Wxc4 17 e5 dxe5 18 fxe5 
£)e4 (18...<SM5 is better but White still 
has the better chances after 19 £>e4 
&xg5+ 20 £>xg5 0-0 21 We4 g6 22 
Wh4 h5 23 Wg3 - A.Sokolov) 19 
£xe7 £>xc3 20 Wf2\ f5 21 exf6 foxdl 
22 2xdl g6 23 ±b4 +- A.Sokolov- 
Tukmakov, USSR Ch (Lvov) 1984. 

b) 13...h6!?14^.h4g5! 15i.g3e5 
16 £T5 Axf5 17 exf5 b4 18 axb4 2xb4 
and Black’s aggressive play has given 
him a promising attack, Dimitrov- 
Zviagintsev, Barbera del Valles 1996. 

c) Zviagintsev has pointed out that 

13.. .b4 is in fact possible, e.g. 14 axb4 
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Bxb4 15 Axfo&xf6 16£>d5?exd5 17 
exd5+ *f8 18 Wxb4 &xd4 19 #xd4? 
(19 Axa6 is definitely better, but I pre¬ 
fer Black’s attacking prospects after 

19.. .6C5 20 ®b5 £f5 21 Sd2 g6 in¬ 
tending ...^g7 and ...Sb8) 19...^b3+ 
and Black wins. 

13.. .b414 axb4 Bxb415 ®f3 ±b7! 

An important improvement over 

15.. .0-0 16 e5 dxe5 17 fxe5 £id5 18 
^xd5 exd5 19 &xe7 Wxe7 20 c3 
£3b3+ 21 ^bl Bb6, Pugachev-Lutz, 
Leeuwarden 1994. Black is probably 
doing quite OK but the text-move is 
even better. 

16 e5 

Any other move would not really 
make sense but Black has got a won¬ 
derful tactical idea prepared. 

16.. .dxe5 17 fxe5 Bxb2!! 18 <&xb2 
£a3+! 19 &xa3 ®xc3+ 20 &a2 &d5+ 
21 <&bl 0-0 22 Jib 5 

0-1 S.Salov-Peek, Amsterdam Don- 
ner mem 1996. White has no defence 
after 22...Bb8 23 £id4 £3c4 24 Acl 
^e4!, while White’s defence would 
also be inadequate after 22 £>d4 Bb8+ 
23 £>b5 £>e4!. 

B223) 

11 g4 b4 (D) 

12£>bl 

White prepares to cover the c4- 
squarc by 5^d2, while Black should try 
to break out with ...d5. Alternatives: 

a) 12 g5 fodl (12...bxc3 13 gxf6 
cxb2+ 14 ^bl gxf6 15 Bhgl! yields 
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White some initiative as compensa¬ 
tion for the sacrificed pawns) 13 4^bl 
4k5 (13...Ab7!? intending ...d5 de¬ 
serves attention) 14 £kl2 jLb7 15 <&bl 
d5 16 f3 Ae7 17 h4 0-0 (17...0-0-0!?) 
18 Bhgl Bfd8 19 h5 Bac8 20 Bel g6 

21 <£Mb3! Steinbacher-Mikhalchishin, 
Groningen 1990 and now 21...^axb3 

22 cxb3 Wd7! would have given Black 
good counterplay according to Mikh- 
alchishin. 

b) 12 &a4 i.d7 13 b3 Axa4 14 
bxa4 »b7 15 f3 £M7 16 ^b3 £ic6 
with the idea of ...£ib6 with a fine 
game for Black, Mantovani-Lerner, 
Geneva 1988. 

12.. JLb7 13 £d2 d5 14 f3 dxe4 15 
fxe4 Jiel 

15.. .g6!? is a suggestion of J.Kris¬ 
tiansen. 

16 g5 £>d7 17 h4 

de Firmian-J.Kristiansen, Copen¬ 
hagen 1984. J.Kristiansen now sug¬ 
gests 17...£ic6! intending ...£\xd4, 
...^3c5, and ...0-0-0, with chances for 
both sides. 
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l e4 c5 2 £sf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 
£\f6 5 4fc3 e6 (D) 
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In this final chapter, we shall take a 
brief look at some of White’s less 
popular options. These arc: 

A:6i.d3 120 

B:6&b5+ 120 

C: 6 Jig5 121 

A) 

6 Ad3 &c6 7 £>xc6 bxc6 8 0-0 

JLe7 (D) 
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Now there are two different set-ups 
for White: 

a) 9 b3 0-0 10 &b2 e5 (10...^d7 
with the idea of ...&f6 is a good alter¬ 
native) 11 £ia4 $Lg4 12 f3 jLe6 13 c4 
Wa5 14 Wei Wxel 15 Sfxel ^d7 16 
Hedl f6 17 jLc2 2fd8 intending ...£3b6 
and ...d5 with an equal game, Schafer- 
Espig, Germany 1992. 

b) 9<&hl0-010f4Wc7 11 b3£>d7 
12 Wei £>c5 13 Ab2 Wd8!? (Black is 
planning ...d5) 14 &e2 £b7 15 Wd2 
£f6 16 We3 Qs&l 17 Had 1 d5 = Kris- 
tensen-Sax, Vejle 1994. 

B) 

6&b5+ (D) 



This is seen from time to time and is 
actually not such a bad idea; White in¬ 
tends to complete his development as 
quickly as possible. 

6.. .±d7 7 We2 ^c6 8 &e3 Wc7 

8.. .a6 has also been played a few 
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times, but with this move Black in¬ 
tends to keep the c-file half open when 
White exchanges on c6. Vitolins-Ein- 
gom, USSR 1979 continued 9 0-0-0 a6 
10 ^.xc6 .&xc6 11 £ixc6 Wxc6 12 f3 
±e7 13 g4 0-0 14*bl b5 =. 

C) 

6JLgS(D) 
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This move is very popular amongst 
club players. It is a fairly normal move 
in many Sicilian variations but here, 
unlike in the Najdorf and Richter- 
Rauzer, White is not threatening to 
double Black’s pawns on the f-filc and 
thus Black can start chasing the bishop 
at once. 

6.. .H6 7 £xf6 

If 7 Ah4 3ic7 8 f4 Black has the 
liquidating 8...^xe4! 9 JLxe7 <£>xc3 
10 £xd8 ^xdl 11 Sxdl <&xd8 12 
^b5 £ic6 13 5^xd6 &e7 = Steiner- 
Najdorf, 1935. 

7.. .«Txf6 8 Wd2 a6 9 f4 g5!? (D) 

In the absence of White’s dark- 

squared bishop, Black is playing for 
control of the dark squares. The posi¬ 
tion is unclear, Vouldis-Milu, Manga- 
lia tt 1992. 




Scheveningen Quiz 


We round off this book with a small 
quiz. You are requested to find White’s 
or Black’s best continuation in the fol¬ 
lowing ten positions taken from vari¬ 
ous chapters throughout the book. On 
page 125 you will find the solutions, 
but if this does not satisfy your needs 
and you are keen to learn more about 
this type of position, then I have given 
a reference to the chapter and page 
where you can find further informa¬ 
tion. 
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In the fianchetto system, White has 
adopted the same kind of strategy as 
in the Classical Scheveningen. How 
should Black counter this? 
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It is Black to play in this very sharp 
position from the English Attack. 



Black, to play, seems to be in some 
trouble, but there is a way to solve his 
problems. 
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White to play. Has Black just won a 
pawn? 


White is to play in a rather typical 
position from the Classical Schev¬ 
eningen. Can you spot how White pro¬ 
ceeded with his attack? 
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Can you find a good strategic con¬ 
tinuation for White in this position? 



Black, to play, is somewhat behind 
in development and his position seems 
a little loose. How should he continue? 
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Black to play in a position with mu¬ 
tual attacking chances. How should he 
continue? 



A complex position from one of the 
sharpest systems in the Scheveningen, 
the Velimirovic Attack. How should 
Black continue? 
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Black’s last move was 10...b4. How 
should White continue? 







Solutions 


1) Best is 15...b5!, whilst 15...g6 

16 Wh4 Jibl 17 f5 ^de5 as in A1 
Modiahki-Suba, Manila OL 1992 is 
probably also OK for Black. Kagan- 
Csom, Sao Paulo 1973 then continued 
16 axb5 axb5 17 f5 g6 18 Wh3 Af8 
19 2f4 b4 20 2h4 h5 21 fxg6 fxg6 
22 2 e5 with a clear advantage for 

Black. (Chapter 1, page 10) 

2) 17...2xh3! looks very strong, 
(the alternative 17...f2!? occurred in 
Anand-Beliavsky, Groningen 1993). 
Then Anand-Ljubojevic, Buenos Ai¬ 
res 1994 continued 18 £ixh3 (after 18 
Sxh3 Black has a choice between 
18...e5 and 18...£>xg5l? 19 Bh8 lfe7! 
followed by queenside castling) 18...e5! 
19 £>b3 a5 20 £id2 Wc7 with a good 
game for Black. (Chapter 2, page 24) 

3) The right move is 14...d4!, as 
was played in Timmerman-Andersson, 
corr. 1996. Instead 14...jbcf5 15 gxf5 
<&h7 16 0-0-0 and 14...if6 15 £>xh6+ 
gxh6 16 g5 both lead to a strong attack 
for White. The game continued 15 
&xh6 £b4! 16 c3 dxc3 17 bxc3 ^e5! 
(threatening ...5}f3+) 18 ^.e2 He8 19 
<&fl &f8! 20 £f4 *a5 21 2g3 2ad8 
leading to very good compensation for 
Black. ( Chapter 3, page 43) 

4) Black has won a pawn, but 
White is saved by a tactical trick, viz. 


15 jLb5+! when Black must choose 
between: 

a) 15...<&f816 £g5! £xdl 17 i.xf6 
Bg8 (but not 17...gxf6? 18 Sgl, when 
the threat of 19 ®g7+ followed by a 
knight fork on d5 leaves Black without 
an adequate defence) 18 Bgl axb5 19 
Axg7+ &e8 20 Sxdl 2c8 21 «d3! 
Wc6 22 £}xb5 &e7 23 &xe5 with 
plenty of compensation for White, 
Klinger-Granda, Havana 1986. 

b) 15...axb5 16 £>xb5 Wc6 17 
£>xd6+ <&f8 18 £>f5! h5! (with the 
threat of 19...£}xe4) 19 h3 (another 
point of Black’s previous move is re¬ 
vealed after 19 Bhgl, when Black can 
continue 19...Wxe4 20 jLc5+ ^g8 21 
£le7+ 4 > h7 - this was not possible a 
move earlier as there was no escape on 
h7) 19...£ixe4 20 Wxe5 &xf5 21 
Wxf5 Sxa2 22 &bl 2xb2+! 23 <&xb2 
®c3+ with perpetual check - analysis 
by Geenen. (Chapter 4, page 54) 

5) Here we see a rather typical Si¬ 
cilian theme. White exchanges off 
Black’s knight on f6 with 15 $Lg5l and 
so establishes firm control over the 
d5-square. The black knight on d4 can 
eventually be displaced by c2-c3. 
Cu.Hansen-Akesson, Reykjavik 1997 
continued 15... < £ > g7 16 Ac4 5ac8 17 
&b3 h618 £.xf6+ &xf619 £>d5 Ag5 
20 c3 fte 6 21 g3! with a clear advan¬ 
tage for White. ( Chapter 6, page 63) 
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6) The logical continuation is 22 
f5, which should not be too difficult 
but you have only really solved the ex¬ 
ercise if you have seen how White fol¬ 
lowed up after 22..JLxc3? (22...exf5 
is better). Black was of course hoping 
for 23 bxc3 exf5 24 exf5 the5 with a 
good position, but White found the 
impressive 23 f6!!, cutting off Black’s 
bishop from the defence and threaten¬ 
ing 24 Wh6. S.B.Hansen-Svensson, 
Gothenburg 1998 continued 23...h5 
24 £f3! he! 25 bxc3 26 exf5 
&xf3+ 27 2xf3 exf5 28 Wf2 with a 
winning position for White. ( Chapter 
9, page 84) 

7) Only with the energetic 13...b4! 
can Black hope to equalize. 13...Wc7, 

13.. .£klxe5 and 13...Wb6+ are all in¬ 
sufficient. After 14 £la4 (on 14 the4 
Black can take the e5-pawn) 14...Bc8 
15 £f4 Wa5 16 b3 Wb5 17 Bael h5 
18 Wd2 hc5 19 thb2 Hd8 20 We2 
Wxe2 21 2xe2, as in Anand-J.Polgar, 
Dortmund 1996, Black could have ob¬ 
tained an equal game with 21...^h6. 
(Chapter 10, page 91) 

8) After the prophylactic move 

1 7 .. .6Y 18 I, Black’s queenside attack 


looks the more dangerous. The game 
Istratescu-Stohl, Budapest Z1993 car¬ 
ried on 18 Shfl £>b6 19 £.xc5 ixc5 
20 &b3 &d7 21 <SM6 £xd6 22 Sxd6 
and now Stohl suggests that Black can 
gain the advantage by the continuation 

22.. .<S3a4! 23 *hx a4 iLxa4. (Chapter 
11, page 95) 

9) 10...b4? was in fact a serious er¬ 
ror, allowing White to obtain a very 
good position with 11 e5! .&b7 12 
^a4 Wc7 13 exd6 &xd6 14 Wh3. 
Alvim-Valente, corr. 1988 continued 

14.. .£tt>d7?! 15 £>xe6! fxe616 Wxe6+ 
<&d8 17 i.xf6+ gxf6 18 Sadi £xh2+ 
19 &hl Se8 20 Wxf6+ <±>c8 21 Sxd7! 
1-0. Black is well advised to be more 
careful with his 10th move and choose 
either 10...0-0 or 10...Wb7!?. (Chap¬ 
ter 12, page 103) 

10) A fantastic tactical turn oc¬ 
curred after 16...dxe5 17 fxe5 5xb2!! 
18 <±>xb2 &a3+! 19 <&xa3 Wxc3+ 20 
<&a2 £d5+ 21 &bl 0-0 22 &b5 and 
White simultaneously resigned in 
S.Salov-Peek, Amsterdam Donner 
mem 1996. There is no defence after 

22.. .Bb8 23 £>d4 £ic4 24 Acl £>e4l. 
(Chapter 14, page 119) 



Index of Variations 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £\xd4 
£>f6 5 £te3 e6 
6 g3: Chapter 1 
6 jLe3: Chapter 2 
6 g4: Chapter 3 
6 f4: Chapter 4 
6 Ae2: Chapters 5-10 
6 JLc4: Chapters 11-14 
Unusual 6th moves: Chapter 15 

1 Fianchetto 6 g3 

6 g3 5 6...a6 7 Ag2 ttc7 8 0-0 £>c6 

A: 9 a4 9 9...&e7 

Al: 10&e3 9 

A2: 10 &b3 JO 

B: 9 &e3 11 9...&e7 

Bl: 10f4 77 

B2: 10 #e2 72 

C: 9 Sel 75 


2 English Attack 
6 &e3 75 



A: 6„.£>c6 76 7 Wd2 £e7 8 f3 0-0 

Al: 9 g4 16 

A2: 9 0-0-0 77 

B: 6...a6 75 7 Wd2 

Bl:7.Jftc6 79 

B2: 7...b5 27 8 f3 £>bd7 9 g4 

B21: 9...h6 27 

B22: 9...^b6 24 

3 Keres Attack 
6g4 26 

A: 6...e5 25 

B:6...£>c6 29 7 g5&d7 8 h4 

B1: 8...a6 30 

B2: 8...±e7 57 

C: 6...a6 54 

Cl: 7 Ae3 54 

C2: 7 g5 56 

D: 6...h6 57 

Dl:7g5 55 

D2: 7 ig2 59 

D3:7h4 40 

D31: 7,..a6 40 

D32: 7...Ae7 47 

D33:7...£k6 42 

4 6f4 
6 f4 46 

A: 6...a6 47 
B: 6...£>c6 51 

5 Modern Scheveningen: 
Introduction and 9...^.d7 

6 £e 2 £ic6 55 7 0-0 &e7 56 8 Ae3 0-0 

(8...Ad7 56) 9f4i.d7 59 
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6 Modern Scheveningen: 9...e5 

6 i.e2 &c6 7 0-0 i.e7 8 i.e3 0-0 9 f4 
e5 61 

A: 10 fxe5 <52 
B: 10£fo3 6J 

7 Classical Scheveningen: 
Introduction 

6 i.e2 a6 66 7 0-0 i.e7 (7...b5 67; 
7...Wc7 67) 8 f4 0-0 9 ie3 (9 if3 67; 
9 &hl 68) 9...£>c6 (9...Wc7 65) 10 a4 
Wc7 69 

8 Classical Scheveningen: 10 Wei 
6 i.e2 a6 7 0-0 i.e7 8 14 0-0 9 i.e3 
£)c610 Wei 70 
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iiii 
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A: 10...£>xd4 70 
B; 10...Wc7 72 
Bl: 11 a4 73 
B2: 11 Wg3 75 
B21: ll...i.d7 75 
B22: ll...£lxd4 76 

9 Classical Scheveningen: 
10a4Wc711&hl 
6 i.e2 a6 7 0-0 ie7 8 f4 0-0 9 i.e3 
£ic6 10 a4 Wc7 11 &hl 79 


A: ll...Kd8 80 
B: ll...He8 81 
Bl: 12 M3 82 
B2: 12 M3 83 

10 Ideas with ... l £jbd7 

6 i.e2 a6 7 0-0 £lbd7 89 

A: 8 a4 89 

B: 8 f4 90 

11 iic4: Introduction 

6 M4 93 6...M7 7 i.b3 0-0 8 M3 
£>a6 94 

12 Fischer Attack 
6i.c4a6 7i.b3 96 
A: 7...b5 97 

B: 7...£ibd7 99 

13 Sozin Attack 

6 i.c4 Sk6 7 i.b3 705 7...a6 (7...i.e7 
105) 8 0-0 i.e7 707 

14 Velimirovic Attack 
6 i.c4 <£>c6 7 i.e3 709 
A: 7...M7 770 

B: 7...a6 111 8 We2 Wc7 
Bl: 9 i.b3 772 
B2: 9 0-0-0 774 9...£>a5 
B21: 10ib3 775 
B22:10 i.d3 77610...b5 
B221: 11 a3 776 
B222: 11 i.g5 118 
B223:11 g4 779 

15 Unusual 6th moves 
A: 6 i.d3 720 

B: 6 i.b5+ 720 
C: 6 i.g5 727 




